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Announcing the latest addition to the series of . . . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1966 


This is the 22d volume in the “Public Papers” series to be released. 
It contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of the 
President’s news conferences, and other selected papers released by the 
White House during 1966. 

Included in the volume are the President’s annual message to Congress 
on the State of the Union; special messages to Congress on consumer 
protection, domestic health and education, and on crime and law 
enforcement; statements concerning the model cities program, anti- 
pollution measures, and auto and highway safety; joint statements with 
leaders of foreign governments; speeches made by the President while 
on his 17-day Asian-Pacific tour; and remarks on the bill creating the 
Department of Transportation. 

The 1497-page volume, fully indexed, consists of two clothbound 
books. Book I covers the period from January 1 through June 30, 1966, 
and sells for $6.50; Book II covers the period from July 1 through 
December 31, 1966, and sells for $7.00. 

All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Distribution for official use is governed by the provisions of 
sections 32.15-32.19 of Title 1 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 
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(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 8B), under regulations 
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National Alliance of Businessmen 


Announcement of the President’s Meeting With Officers 
of the Alliance at the LBJ Ranch. February 24, 1968 


Officers of the National Alliance of Businessmen 
(NAB) today reported to President Johnson on Alliance 
plans to implement the President’s Job Opportunities in 
the Business Sector (JOBS) program. 

Meeting with the President were NAB Chairman 
Henry Ford II, chairman of the Ford Motor Co.; NAB 
Vice Chairman J. Paul Austin, president of the Coca- 
Cola Co.; and NAB Executive Vice Chairman Leo C. 
Beebe, vice president of the Ford Motor Co. 

The JOBS program, proposed in the President’s man- 
power message to Congress last month, is a $350 million 
effort to provide employment and training in the private 
sector for 100,000 hard-core unemployed persons by June 
of 1969, and 500,000 by mid-1971. 

The President asked industry to form the National 
Alliance of Businessmen to launch the JOBS program and 
also to find jobs for 200,000 needy youth this summer. 

Mr. Ford and Mr. Austin in disclosing how the NAB 
would carry out its mission, announced creation of a net- 
work of NAB metropolitan chairmen who will spearhead 
the program at the grassroots level in America’s 50 largest 
metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Ford said that the job of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen will be to stimulate the business community 
to provide jobs and training for the hard-core unem- 
ployed; and to advise the Secretaries of Labor and Com- 
merce on how the Government can facilitate this em- 
ployment and training process. 

Mr. Ford added, “We have no pretensions to solving 
the whole complex bundle of race problems, urban prob- 
lems, city problems, and unemployment problems. If we 
can accomplish our objective in the ghettoes of the coun- 
try’s 50 largest cities, we will have made a good start 
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and an essential one toward the solutions that are so 
critically and urgently needed.” 

Mr. Beebe, a Ford Motor Co. vice president who is 
on loan as the full-time Executive Vice Chairman of the 
NAB, outlined details of the organization’s operational 
plan. He said the program to encourage the private sec- 
tor to hire and train the hard-core unemployed would 
work as follows: 

There will be eight regional offices, each headed by a 
member of the NAB Board of Directors. There are also 
four at-large members of the Board. Each regional office 
will have a full-time executive director, supplied by the 
regional chairman’s company, who will coordinate the 
activities of the metropolitan offices in his region. 

The 50 NAB metropolitan chairmen will personally 
contact companies in their communities and request that 
they hire and train the disadvantaged. Government funds 
will be available, when required, to offset extraordinary 
training costs. 

Both at the national and local levels, the NAB program 
will be conducted by a staff team drawn from both the 
private sector and from the Federal Government. Execu- 
tives from Burlington Industries, Ford, IBM, Mobil Oil, 
and Western Electric have been at work in Washington 
for several weeks, along with representatives of the De- 
partments of Labor and Commerce and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The metropolitan chairmen will have working for them 
several businessmen, on loan from their companies, who 
will devote full time to obtaining job pledges from the 
private sector. 

At the local level, the Labor Department employee on 
the metropolitan chairman’s staff will contact existing 
Government agencies and private organizations to carry 
out his assignment of identifying disadvantaged persons 
to fill jobs in the private sector. He will work with the local 
employment service office, community action agencies, the 
concentrated employment program, local voluntary or- 
ganizations, and local business groups. 

Mr. Beebe announced that the Department of Labor 
had developed a highly flexible contract for use when a 
company is hiring disadvantaged persons and finds it 
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necessary to incur unusual training and support costs. The 
contract can be with single companies, or with a con- 
sortium of companies who cooperate in developing a train- 
ing program. 

In discussing the program to find summer jobs for 
900,000 needy youth, Mr. Beebe said the National Alli- 
ance effort would be similar to that conducted for the 
hard-core unemployed. In cooperation with local Mayor’s 
Youth Councils, the Alliance metropolitan chairmen will 
ask employers to provide a number of jobs this summer. 
The Labor Department representative on the metropolitan 
chairmen’s staff will work with local public and private 
organizations to recruit and screen young people for these 
positions. No Government funds will be available for this 
summer effort. 

In discussing his organization’s timetable, Mr. Beebe 
said the Alliance had spent the past several weeks recruit- 
ing a staff, developing its program, and selecting the met- 
ropolitan chairmen, He said the metropolitan chairmen 
were in Washington yesterday, undergoing a full day of 
briefing in the executive offices of the White House. 

During the coming week, business executives from the 
50 cities who will spend full time on the NAB program 
will come to Washington for a 2-day working session on 
NAB operations. With them will be Department of Labor 
employees from the 50 cities who will also be briefed on 
their assignment. 

It is expected that the metropolitan chairmen’s office 
and staff will become operational by mid-March when an 
active campaign will get underway to solicit job pledges 
from private employers in each community. After a 1- 
month campaign to secure pledges, in mid-April, job 
placements will begin to count toward metropolitan and 
regional targets. 

NOTE: The announcement was released at Austin, Texas. 


For statements by the President and Henry Ford IT on the JOBS 
program, see the following two items. 


The White House released the following list of executive board 
members and metropolitan chairmen of the NAB. 


Chairman—HeEnry Forp II, chairman, the Ford Motor Co. 
Vice Chairman—J. Pauw Austin, president, the Coca-Cola Co. 
Executive Vice Chairman—Leo C. Bersr, vice president, the Ford 
Motor Co. 
At Large Members: 
A. L. Nickerson, chairman, Mobil Oil 
QuENTIN REyNoLpDs, president, Safeway Stores, Inc. 
Cartes F, Myers, Jr., president, Burlington Industries, Inc. 
G. WitttaM Miter, president, Textron Inc. 
Joun H. Sencstacke, president and general manager, Robert S. 
Abbott Publishing Co. 


Region I 


Rocrer P. SonnaBenp, chairman of the board, Hotel Corp. of 
America 
Boston—Lovis W. Canort, president, Cabot Corp. 


Region II 


Harotp S. Geneen, chairman of the board, International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp. 

New York City—Fioyp D. Hatt, president, Eastern Airlines, Inc. 

Buffalo—Joun N. Gatvin, vice chairman of the board, Marine Mid- 
land Trust Co. of Western New York 


Region II—Continued 


Jersey City—Tuomas J. Stanton, Jr., president, First National 
Bank of Jersey City 

Newark—Orvit_e BEAL, president, Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America 

Rochester—Peter McCotoves, president, Xerox Corp. 


Region IIT 


Joun D. Harper, chief executive officer & chairman of the board, 
Aluminum Co. of America 

Pittsburgh—Dona tp C. Burnuam, president, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

Washington, D.C.—StrerHen Ares, senior partner, Steptoe & 
Johnson 

Philadelphia—Stuart T. Saunpers, chairman of the board, Penn- 
Central Railroad 

Baltimore—Jrrotp C. Horrsercer, president, National Brewing 
Co. 

Norfolk—Henry C. Hornermer, chairman of the board, Southern 
Building Co. 

Region IV 


J. Paut Austin, president, Coca-Cola Co. 

Atlanta—A. H. Sterne, president, Trust Co. of Georgia 

Birmingham—Crawrorb Jounson III, president, Crawford John- 
son & Co., Inc. 

Memphis—W. Porter Grace, president, Union Planters National 


Bank 

Miami—Wi..1aM Raven, vice president, Pan American World Air- 
ways 

Tampa—W. C. MacInnes, chairman of the board, Tampa Electric 
Co. 


Region V 


James Cook, president, Illinois Bell Telephone Co.—chairman 

Rosert S. OetMAN, chairman of the board, National Cash Register 
Co.—vice chairman 

Akron—Wiu1M S. Parry, president, Akron Welding & Spring Co. 

Chicago—James Cook, president, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

Cincinnati—Howarp J. MorcEns, president, Procter & Gamble 

Cleveland—Grorce T. TANKERSLEY, president, East Ohio Gas Co. 

Columbus—Cuartes Y. Lazarus, president, F & R Lazarus Co. 

Dayton—GeorcE SHEER, president, McCall Printing Co. 

Detroit—Wi.u1AM M. Day, president, Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Indianapolis—A.¥rrep J. StoKEty, president, Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc. 

Louisville—Cyrus McKinnon, vice president & general manager, 
Louisville Times 

Milwaukee—E.umer L. WinTER, president, Manpower, Inc. 

Minneapolis—Donatv C. Dayton, chairman of the board, the 
Dayton Corp. 

St. Paul—Loutis MeEnkx, president, Northern Pacific Railways 

Toledo—Raymon H. Mutrorp, president, Owens-Illinois, Inc. 


Region VI 

Crypve SKEEN, president, Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc. 

Dallas—-Patrick Haccerty, president, Texas Instrument, Inc. 

El Paso—Hvecu F. Steen, president, E] Paso Natural Gas Co. 

Fort Worth—Franxk Davis, president & vice president, Ft. Worth 
division, General Dynamics 

Houston—P. H. Rostnson, president, Houston Lighting & Power 
Co. 7 

New Orleans—Henry ZAcHary Carter, president, Avondale Ship- 
yards, Inc. 

Oklahoma City—Stanton L. Youns, president, Oklahoma Cham- 
ber of Commerce 

San Antonio—Davin Hutt Youncstoon, president, Southern Steel 

Tulsa—Marcus Tower, president, National Bank of Tulsa 


Region VII 


James S. McDonneELt, chairman of the board, McDonnell-Douglas 
Aircraft Corp. 

Kansas City—W1111AM Neat Deramus III, president, Kansas City 
Southern Line 

St. Louis—Freperic M. Peirce, president, General American Life 
Insurance Co. 
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Region VII—Continued 


Denver—LoweE.u F. WInGERT, president, Mountain States Tele- 
phone Co. 


Omaha—Marvin R. WERVE, senior vice president, Omaha National 
Bank 


Region VIII 


Wa ter A. Haas, Jr., president, Levi Straus & Co. 

San Francisco—Frep H. MERRILL, president, Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Co. 

Honolulu—Hunc Wo Cuno, president, Aloha Airlines 

Long Beach—Joun REAL, vice president, Starkist Tuna Co. 

Los Angeles—J. Howarp EpcErToN, chairman & president, Cali- 
fornia Federal Savings & Loan Association 

Oakland—Epwakrp J. Daty, chairman & president, World Airways 

Phoenix—HERMAN CHANEN, president, Chanen Construction Co. 

Portland—G.uEeNn L. Jackson, chairman of the board, Pacific 
Power and Light Co. 


San Diego—J. Froyp ANpREws, president, Pacific Southwest Air- 
ways 
Seattlek—A.an B. Fercuson, president, Rainier Brewing Co. 


National Alliance of Businessmen 


Statement by the President Following His Meeting With 
Officers of the NAB. February 24, 1968 


A month ago, I called on American business to join in 
a new and unprecedented venture—to place 500,000 citi- 
zens, the hard-core unemployed, in private industry jobs. 

This morning I met with Mr. Henry Ford II, Mr. Paul 
Austin, and Mr. Leo Beebe, the leaders of the National 
Alliance of Businessmen, whose mission it is to guide this 
program to success. 

I can report to the Nation that: 


—Over 60 of America’s top business executives have 
agreed to participate in the Alliance. They will spear- 
head its drive in our 50 largest cities. 

—Detailed plans have been laid. A strategy has been 
shaped. A tight schedule has been worked out. 


Now the test is to turn these plans into action—into 
good private industry jobs for the thousands of men and 
women in this country who want to work. These are the 
people who need special help and training to overcome 
the poverty of opportunity that has dimmed their hope 
and their courage. 

In this task—as in other crucial efforts to rebuild our 
cities, to lift men from poverty, to clean our air and 
water—business has responded to the Nation’s call. When 
industry joins America’s most urgent work, it strengthens 
the Nation in which it grows and prospers. 

So today, we are heartened as the JOBS program gets 
underway. We look to it with the highest hopes for success. 

America is well served by Henry Ford, Paul Austin, 
Leo Beebe, and all the other business leaders who are en- 
gaged in this vital work. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Austin, Texas. See also the 
preceding and the following items. 
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National Alliance of Businessmen 


Statement by Henry Ford II Following a Meeting With 
the President on the JOBS Program. 
February 24, 1968 


The National Alliance of Businessmen was formed in 
response to a request from President Johnson in his man- 
power message to the Congress 1 month ago yesterday, 
The challenge he set before us was to help turn the hard- 
core unemployed into productive workers within business 
and industry. 

Our assigned target is 100,000 job placements by 
July 1969, and half a million placements by the summer 
of 1971. In addition, we have been asked to find mean- 
ingful jobs—some temporary and some permanent—for 
200,000 disadvantaged young people by this coming 
summer. 

In this first month, the Alliance has been getting staffed 
and organized for the launching of the program which 
will be getting underway in March. 

A key step in our preparations has been the appoint- 
ment of a local metropolitan chairman in the Nation’s 50 
largest cities. Yesterday, we brought together a vast group 
of the metropolitan chairmen for the first time, to brief 
them on the difficult task they are undertaking. 

Focusing our efforts on the hard-core unemployed in 
the ghettos of the Nation’s 50 largest cities means that we 
have a much bigger job ahead than just finding half a 
million jobs in 3 years, which would not be easy in itself. 
For the most part, these are people who, in the past, have 
been written off as “unemployable” because of a lack of 
job skills, work experience, education, and social adapta- 
bility. 

Yet, as we look at the social and racial situation that is 
undermining this country with fear, hatred, and discord, 
nothing can be plainer than the fact that these people 
must be given the chance to earn decent lives for them- 
selves. It is no longer solely a matter of social justice and 
the principles of democracy. Our very national unity and 
domestic peace are at stake. 

And it is also plain that bringing these disadvantaged 
people out of the ghettos and into the mainstream of the 
American economy is a goal that can be accomplished 
only if business grabs the heavy end of the load. Govern- 
ment cannot meet the needs without major help from 
business, which is where the jobs and the employers are. 

I emphasize, however, that the National Alliance of 
Businessmen is concentrating strictly on finding jobs for 
the hard-core unemployed and helping them to hold their 
jobs. We have no pretensions to solving the whole com- 
plex of race problems, urban problems, city problems, 
and unemployment problems. If we can accomplish our 
objective in the ghettos of the country’s 50 largest cities, 
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we will have made a good start, and an essential one, 
toward the solutions that are so critically and urgently 
needed. 


note: Mr. Ford’s statement was released at Austin, Texas. See 
also the two preceding items on the JOBS program. 


Governors of the States and Territories 


Announcement of Scheduled Meeting With the 
President During the Governors’ Midyear 
Conference. February 25, 1968 


The President will meet February 29 with the Gov- 
ernors of the States and Territories at the White House to 
discuss an agenda of subjects requested by the Governors, 
with law enforcement topping the list. 

The Governors, replying to a questionnaire submitted 
by Price Daniel, the President’s liaison with the Gov- 
ernors, listed law enforcement, state of the economy, and 
a Vietnam briefing as the three most important subjects 
for discussion. Each Governor was asked to suggest four 
subjects for consideration. 


Their subject ratings were as follows: 


Percent 
ee ae EE Le ern eRe oe er 75 
State of the Economy (taxes and inflation) _--___------_~- 73 
Me UN i ee ee 67 
Highways and Highway Safety________________-__----- 50 
Social Security Amendment of 1967 and related health and 
i, ee ROE eee eae ee eee eee 43 
Housing and Urban Development_______--_------------ 39 
UE NB 8 i ee eee ie 39 
i eee ae ee es 6 


Accordingly, the program for the conference will be as 
follows: 


9:00 a.m. 


Address by the President 
9:30 a.m. 


Response by Chairman of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, Governor John A. Volpe, of Massa- 
chusetts 

Law enforcement panel led by Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark 

Panel on state of the economy led by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler, Under 
Secretary of Commerce Howard Samuels, 
Budget Director Charles J. Zwick, and Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers Chairman Arthur H. 
Okun 

Luncheon at the State Department with Viet- 
nam briefing by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Earle G. Wheeler. 


9:40 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 


12:15 p.m. 


There will be no resolution and meetings will be execu- 
tive sessions. 

In the afternoon the Governors will hold their midyear 
conference at the Washington Hilton Hotel, where other 
Cabinet members will meet with their committees on the 
remaining subjects suggested for discussion. 
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At 8:00 p.m., President and Mrs. Johnson will enter- 
tain the Governors and their wives at a black tie dinner at 
the White House. 


This will be the fifth meeting held by the President with 
the Governors for the purpose of improving Federal-State 
relations and more efficient administration of jointly 
funded programs. The meeting this year was requested by 
the Executive Committee of the Governors’ Conference. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Austin, Texas. 


National Farm Safety Week, 1968 
Proclamation 3830. February 26, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


When our Nation was very young, a man wrested a 
living from the land as best he could. His tools were primi- 
tive, his productivity low. He was fortunate if he could 
feed his family and have a little left over to sell. 

Today the technological revolution has made the Amer- 
ican farmer food supplier to the world. His produce feeds 
his family, his neighbors, his countrymen, and thousands 
abroad. Yet that same revolution has brought unforeseen 
dangers. Modern farming is a complex and highly skilled 
profession. It is also a hazardous one. 

Agriculture currently ranks third among our industries 
in accidental death rate. Thousands of farm residents are 
killed every year in accidents. More than 700,000 others 
are disabled. The cost to the Nation in dollars is almost $2 
billion. The cost in anguish is incalculable. 

This shameful waste must stop. It will stop when safety 
has become the conscious concern of all who work to pro- 
duce America’s great agricultural abundance. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNsoN, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby call on the 
people of the Nation to observe the week of July 21, 1968, 
as National Farm Safety Week. I urge all persons who live 
on farms, and those persons and groups serving or allied 
with agriculture, to intensify their individual efforts to 
curtail and halt accidents where and when possible at 
work, in homes, at recreation, and on public roads. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-sixth day of February, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-eight, and of the independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety second. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:40 p.m., 
February 26, 1968] 


NOTE: Proclamation 3830 was released at Austin, Texas. 
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United Service Organization 


Announcement of Intention To Appoint and To 
Reappoint Members to the Board of Governors and the 


Corporation. February 26, 1968 

President Johnson today announced his intention to ap- 
point two new members and reappoint three members to 
the United Service Organization. The five appointments 
include two appointments to the Board of Governors and 
three to membership in the Corporation. 

The USO is a voluntary civilian agency responsible to 
the President and the Secretary of Defense through which 
people may serve the religious, spiritual, social, welfare 
and educational needs of the men and women in the 
Armed Forces at home and overseas. 

The members of the Corporation appointed by the 
President for terms of 3 years include: 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., president and chairman, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. (Reappointment) 

Wa ter C. Emery, president of the Bank of Denver, Denver, Colo., 
vice Eugene H. Adams. 

Henry H. Harper, investment banker, Buffalo, N.Y., vice Mrs. 
Rosemary Shidler. 

As members of the Board of Governors for a term of 3 
years, the President designated: 

Jacos BiausteEtn, owner-founder of the American Oil Co., Balti- 
more, Md. (Reappointment) 

Joun SeENcsTACKE, publisher, Sengstacke Publications, Chicago, 
Ill. (Reappointment) 

NOTE: The announcement was released at Austin, Texas. 


Urban Mass Transportation 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1968 To Transfer Certain 
Functions to the Department of Transportation. 
February 26, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


As long as he has lived in cities, man has struggled with 
the problem of urban transportation. But: 


—Never before have these problems affected so many 
of our citizens. 

—Never before has transportation been so important to 
the development of our urban centers. 

—Never before have residents of urban areas faced a 
clearer choice concerning urban transportation— 
shall it dominate and restrict enjoyment of all the 
values of urban living, or shall it be shaped to bring 
convenience and efficiency to our citizens in urban 
areas. 
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How America and its cities solve the transportation 
problem depends largely on our two newest Federal De- 
partments—the Department of Transportation and the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development: 


—The Department of Housing and Urban Develop. 
ment is responsible for the character of all urban 
development. 

—The Department of Transportation is concerned 
specifically with all the modes of transportation and 
their efficient interrelationship 


At present, responsibility for program assistance for 
urban highways and urban airports, and urban mass 
transportation is divided between the Department of 
Transportation and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. As a result: 


—Federal coordination of transportation systems assist- 
ance is more difficult than it need be. 

—Communities which have measured their own needs 
and developed comprehensive transportation pro- 
posals must deal with at least two federal agencies to 
carry out their programs. 


To combine efficiently the facilities and services neces- 
sary for our urban centers and to improve transportation 
within our cities, State and local government agencies 
should be able to look to a single federal agency for pro- 
gram assistance and support. The large future cost of 
transportation facilities and services to the Federal Goy- 
ernment, to State and local governments, and to the trans- 
portation industry makes wise investments and efficient 
transportation systems essential. 


An urban transportation system must: 


—combine a basic system of efficient, responsive mass 
transit with all other forms and systems of urban, 
regional, and inter-city transportation; 

—conform to and support balanced urban develop- 
ment. 


In this, my second reorganization plan of 1968, I ask 
the Congress to transfer urban mass transportation pro- 
grams to the Secretary of Transportation and to establish 
an Urban Mass Transportation Administration within 
the Department of Transportation to strengthen the or- 
ganizational capacity of the Federal Government to 
achieve these objectives. 

The plan transfers to and unifies in a new Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration in the Department of 
Transportation those functions which involve urban mass 
transportation project assistance and related research and 
development activities. Because urban research and plan- 
ning and transportation research and planning are closely 
related, however, the plan provides that the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development perform an impor- 
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tant role in connection with transportation research and 
planning insofar as they have significant impact on urban 
development. 


We expect the Department of Transportation to pro- 
vide leadership in transportation policy and assistance. 
The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
will provide leadership in comprehensive planning at the 
local level that includes transportation planning and re- 
lates it to broader urban development objectives. 


The transfer of urban mass transportation programs 
will not diminish the overall responsibilities of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development with re- 
spect to our cities. Rather, adequate authority is reserved 
to that Department to enable it to join with the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to assure that urban transporta- 
tion develops as an integral component of the broader 
development of growing urban areas. 


The new Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
in the Department of Transportation, working with other 
elements of the Department, will consolidate and focus 
our efforts to develop and employ the most modern 
transportation technology in the solution of the transpor- 
tation problems of our cities. 


The reorganization plan provides for an Administrator 
at the head of the Administration who would be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Administrator would report directly to 
the Secretary of Transportation and take his place in the 
Department with the heads of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, Federal Highway Administration, Federal 
Railroad Administration and the Coast Guard. 


I have found, after investigation, that each reorganiza- 
tion included in the reorganization plan transmitted here- 
with is necessary to accomplish one or more of the pur- 
poses set forth in section 901(a) of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 


I have also found that it is necessary to include in the 
accompanying plan, by reason of these reorganizations, 
provisions for the appointment and compensation of the 
new officer specified in section 3(b) of the plan. The rate 
of compensation fixed for this officer is comparable to 
those fixed for officers in the Executive Branch of the 
Government having similar responsibilities. 


The reorganizations included in this plan will provide 
more effective management of transportation programs. 
It is not feasible to itemize the reduction in expenditures 
which the plan will achieve, but I have no doubt that 
this reorganization will preserve and strengthen overall 
comprehensive planning for developing urban areas while 
simultaneously insuring more efficient transportation sys- 
tems for our cities than would otherwise have occurred. 
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I strongly urge that the Congress allow the reorganiza- 
tion plan to become effective. 
Lynvon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 
February 26, 1968 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 2 oF 1968 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled, February 26, 
1968, pursuant to the provisions of chapter 9 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 


SecTIon 1. Transfer of functions. (a) There are 
hereby transferred to the Secretary of Transportation: 

(1) The functions of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development under the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 302; 49 U.S.C. 1601-1611), 
except that there is reserved to the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development (i) the authority to make grants 
for or undertake such projects or activities under sections 
6(a), 9, and 11 of that Act (49 U.S.C. 1605(a) ; 1607a; 
1607c) as primarily concern the relationship of urban 
transportation systems to the comprehensively planned 
development of urban areas, or the role of transportation 
planning in overall urban planning, and (ii) so much of 
the functions under sections 3, 4, and 5 of the Act (49 
U.S.C. 1602-1604) as will enable the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (A) to advise and assist the 
Secretary of Transportation in making findings and de- 
terminations under clause (1) of section 3(c), the first 
sentence of section 4(a), and clause (1) of section 5 of 
the Act, and (B) to establish jointly with the Secretary 
of Transportation the criteria referred to in the first sen- 
tence of section 4(a) of the Act. 


(2) Other functions of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, and functions of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development or of any agency or 
officer thereof, all to the extent that they are incidental to 
or necessary for the performance of the functions trans- 
ferred by section 1(a) (1) of this reorganization plan, in- 
cluding, to such extent, the functions of the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development under (i) title II of 
the Housing Amendments of 1955 (69 Stat. 642; 42 
U.S.C. 1491-1497), insofar as functions thereunder in- 
volve assistance specifically authorized for mass trans- 
portation facilities or equipment, and (ii) title IV of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
485; 42 U.S.C. 3071-3074). 


(3) The functions of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development under section 3(b) of the Act of 
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November 6, 1966 (P.L. 89-774; 80 Stat. 1352; 40 
U.S.C. 672(b)). 

(b) Any reference in this reorganization plan to any 
provision of law shall be deemed to include, as may be 
appropriate, reference thereto as amended. 

Src. 2. Delegation. The Secretary of Transportation 
may delegate any of the functions transferred to him by 
this reorganization plan to such officers and employees 
of the Department of Transportation as he designates, 
and may authorize successive redelegations of such 
functions. 

Sec. 3. Urban Mass Transportation Administration. 
(a) There is hereby established within the Department of 
Transportation an Urban Mass Transportation Admin- 
istration. 

(b) The Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
shall be headed by an Urban Mass Transportation Ad- 
ministrator, who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
be compensated at the rate now or hereafter provided 
for Level III of the Executive Schedule Pay Rates (5 
U.S.C. 5314). The Administrator shall perform such 
duties as the Secretary of Transportation shall prescribe 
and shall report directly to the Secretary. 

Sec. 4. Interim Administrator. The President may au- 
thorize any person who immediately prior to the effective 
date of this reorganization plan holds a position in the 
executive branch of the government to act as Urban Mass 
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Transportation Administrator until the office of Admin- 
istrator is for the first time filled pursuant to the provisions 
of section 3(b) of this reorganization plan or by recess 
appointment, as the case may be. The person so desig- 
nated shall be entitled to the compensation attached to 
the position he regularly holds. 


Sec. 5. Incidental transfers. (a) So much of the per- 
sonnel, property, records, and unexpended balances of 
appropriations, allocations, and other funds employed, 
used, held, available, or to be made available in connec- 
tion with the functions transferred to the Secretary of 
Transportation by this reorganization plan as the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine shall 
be transferred from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to the Department of Transportation 
at such time or times as the Director shall direct. 


(b) Such further measures and dispositions as the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget shall deem to be nec- 
essary in order to effectuate the transfers provided for 
in subsection (a) of this section shall be carried out in 
such manner as he shall direct and by such agencies as 
he shall designate. 


Sec. 6. Effective date. The provisions of this reorga- 
nization plan shall take effect at the close of June 30, 
1968, or at the time determined under the provisions of 
section 906 (a) of title 5 of the United States Code, which- 
ever is later. 





PROSPERITY AND PROGRESS FOR THE 
FARMER AND RURAL AMERICA 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing a 7-Point Plan. 


February 27, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The farm was here before the factory. 


It was the promise of productive land that pushed our people west- 
ward, and America was built on a foundation of farms and ranches 
supplying the food and fiber for a bountiful and restless Nation. 


It was the farmer’s qualities—his hard work and perseverance, 
his independence and initiative—which gave strength to a Nation’s 


character. 
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\in- Agriculture, our first industry, remains our greatest. It is the vital 

ons center of our economy—fueling our industry and commerce, feeding 

cess our people and the hungry of the world. 

+4 —Almost 18 million Americans work at growing our crops, process- 
ing them and shipping them to market, and supplying our farmers. 

sii —Americans spend $125 billion yearly for the products of our agri- 


of culture—which brings the family the most nourishing food in 





ed, the world, at a modest share of its income. 
= —The harvest of one out of every four acres moves into foreign 
Ay markets. Last year American farm exports set a new record— 
: $6.8 billion. 
1a 
nd —NMillions of people in other lands live today because of food grown 
ion and shipped from American farms. 
—Agricultural technology, combined with modern machinery, 
Di- seeds, and fertilizers, has revolutionized production. Each farmer 
ec- today grows enough food for 40 persons, compared to only 10 
for thirty years ago. 
in 
as But the American farmer, who helped to build America’s prosperity, 
still does not fully—or fairly—share in it. 
‘ie While retail food prices have risen in recent years, the prices the 
30 farmer receives have actually declined 9 percent in the past two decades. 
’ 
of Too many rural communities have been by-passed in the climb to 
ch- abundance, the poverty of its people standing in stark contrast to the 


wealth of the land. 
—_ Tue Recorp to DATE 


Farm-led and farm-fed, the depression of the 1930’s plunged Amer- 
ican agriculture into its darkest hour. The plight of the farmer was 
intolerable—five cent cotton and 20 cent corn, failure and foreclosure. 


Out of those grim days, as the Nation regained strength, the basic 
principles of a national farm policy evolved, guiding the farmer’s recov- 
ery. Through conservation and credit, price stabilization and research, 
a partnership with government grew. It was a new concept, but it rested 
on an honored American tradition—that the Nation’s strength lies in 
independent, land-owning farmers and ranchers. 


When Franklin Roosevelt signed the Agriculture Adjustment Act 
of 1938—30 years ago this month—he could tell America: “By experi- 
ence we have learned what must be done to assure agriculture a fair 
share of an increasing national income, to provide consumers with abun- 
dant supplies of food and fiber, to stop waste of soil, and to reduce the 
gap between huge surpluses and disastrous shortages.” 

The farmer rose to the challenge of the time as he fed and clothed 
America’s victorious armies of World War IIl—and, in its aftermath, 
fed a war-ravaged world. 
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But in the middle fifties the farmer fell victim to his own progress 
and to government indifference. Production increased while Federal 
programs faltered. As a result: 


—Farm income from 1952 to 1960 dropped by almost 20%. Farmers 
netted $214 billion less per year than in 1952. 


—Farm surpluses swelled. By 1960, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration had accumulated over $8 billion in stocks. 


—Exports, a major source of farm income, failed to keep pace 
with rising production. 


While farm programs cost the taxpayer more, farmers received less 
and less. 

These were bitter disappointments—and from them we learned 
much. They led to the constructive programs of the sixties which have 
already shown these signs of progress: 


—Today, net income per farm is 55% higher than at the beginning 
of the decade. 


—1966 set an all time record for gross farm income and net income 
per farm. 


—1967 produced the second highest per farm income in two decades, 
even after a disappointing price drop. 


—Exports soared to a record $6.8 billion last year, up 51% from 
1960. 


—Price-depressing surpluses in most commodities have been elimi- 
nated. Commodity Credit Corporation investments are down $4.5 


billion from 1960. Inventories are below $1 billion for the first 
time since 1953. 


Tue ProsLtemM Topay 


But as significant as these achievements are, their importance to the 
farmer is diminished by the realities he faces: 


—His income lags. It is less than two-thirds the per capita income 
of the city dweller. 


—His production costs are rising, and he is trapped in a vicious price- 
cost squeeze. 


—For most commodities, he has no practical means of tailoring his 
output to total demand. Now he grows his crop or raises his live- 
stock—and hopes for a good market. If that market does not come, 
he will not receive a fair price for the fruits of his toil. 


Wuat Is ReguireD 


Much will be required to assure the farmer his fair and full share of 
America’s abundance. 


First, we must reinforce the partnership between the farmer and his 
Government. 
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Like any sound businessman, the agricultural producer seeks a fair 
return for his efforts and his risks. Yet, because of the individual nature 
of his operation he does not have the means to assure this return. It is 
here that he needs the helping hand of his Government. 

That partnership works to the benefit of all. For the prosperity of the 
farmer is of concern to all—from the factory worker who makes the tools 
and machines the farmer buys, to the family who buys the food and fiber 
the farmer grows, and to the whole economy which is strengthened by a 
steady flow of farm income. 

Second, we must seek out new ways to solve an old problem—over- 
production, the consequence of the American farmer’s enormous capacity 
to produce far more food than we are able to consume. For more than 
thirty years we have tried to balance supply and demand, to shatter the 
income-depressing cycle of glut and scarcity. 

We have not yet succeeded in reaching that difficult goal—but in 
recent years we have made great strides. The foundation for progress is 
now in place with the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965. That Act gives 
us the machinery to tailor production to demand, to produce the right 
kind of food—at the right time—in the right amounts. 

We are learning to operate that new machinery more skillfully now 
in cooperation with farmers and their organizations. 

Still, more is needed to reach the farmer’s just goal of parity of 
income—a fair return for his labor, management and investment. 

I believe 1968 can be the year in which we move closer than ever 


before to that elusive goal. It can be a year of decision for the American 
farmer. 


| I propose a7-point plan to bring new prosperity to rural America. 
1. Permanent extension of the farmer’s basic charter—the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965. 
. Continuation of the Food for Freedom Program through 1971. 


3. Creation of a National Food Bank—a security reserve of wheat, 
feed grains and soybeans to protect the consumer against food 
scarcity and the farmer against falling prices. 





i) 


4. New bargaining authority for the farmer, to give him a stronger 
voice in setting terms and conditions for the sale of his products. 


5. Stronger regulatory programs to guard the farmer against fraud 
in the market place. 


6. Aid and hope for the small farmer. 


7. Continued revitalization of America’s rural heartland by im- 
proving men’s lives through decent housing, better jobs, and more 
rapid community development. 


Taken together, these measures can hasten the day when the men 
and women who grow our food can share more fully in the abundance 
they help to create. 
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Tue Foop AND AGRICULTURE ACT 


The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 is the backbone of our sup- 
port for the farmer. 


—For the first time, it recognized that stabilizing the market supply 
of our basic commodities—wheat, feed grains, and cotton—is a 
continuing, not a temporary, problem. 

—It established price supports at near-world levels for these major 
commodities—with payments to stabilize incomes and acreage 
allotment programs to prevent surpluses from piling up. 

—It provided the flexibility to adjust the farmer’s production to 
mect domestic needs, export demand and projected shipments 
under the Food for Freedom Program. 


Two years after its passage, the Act faced a severe test. Larger 
wheat and feed grain allotments for 1967 crops set under the Act were 
followed by a series of unforeseen events: world-wide bumper crops, 
smaller total demand—and lower prices for the farmer. These are the 
uncertainties to which every estimate—involving millions of acres, mil- 
lions of tons of food and the variability of weather—is subject. 

Those events of 1967 once more spurred the old cry: “get the gov- 
ernment out of agriculture.” 

But the 1965 Act did not fail the farmer. 

Direct payments under the Act provided the margin between profit 
and loss for many producers: an additional 48 cents for each bushel of 
wheat, 15 cents for each pound of cotton, 20 cents for each bushel of corn. 

To terminate the 1965 Act would bring catastrophe and ruin to 
many farmers. 

Cash prices to the farmer would fall—and there would be no 


government payments to cushion the impact. Farm income could drop 
by as much as one-third—back to 1959 levels. 


—Wheat prices would drop to about $1.10 a bushel—compared 
with the 1967 blend price of $1.89, including the wheat certificate. 

—Corn prices would drop to about 75 cents a bushel, compared 
with a blend price of $1.30 in 1967. 

—cCotton would sell for 18 cents a pound, compared with 42 cents 
in 1967 with price support payments. 

—With lower grain prices, livestock supplies would soon overburden 
the market so that livestock prices would decline by at least 10%. 


Certainly the Act can be improved. Suggestions to strengthen it 
should be carefully reviewed. But it must be continued. 

This should be permanent legislative authority. The need for price 
protection will not end in one—or two—or even the four years provided 
in the 1965 Act. 

While the Congress may choose to modify these programs in future 
years, the farmer should not run the risk of sudden termination of this 


vital protection. Only permanent authority will assure that he is never 
the innocent victim of a program lapse. 


Although the Act does not expire until 1969, it should be extended 
this year. Before this Congress adjourns, the 1969 wheat program must 
be announced. And before Congress meets in 1969, final year programs 
for all the other commodities under the current Act must be announced. 
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The agricultural producer, like all prudent businessmen, should be 
in a position to make his plans well in advance. 

To postpone consideration of this vital legislation until next year 
would create grave risks for the American farmer. 

I recommend that the Congress begin hearings at the earliest pos- 
sible date to extend the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965. 


Foop ror FREEDOM 


The clock continues to tick in the developing nations—as the shadow 
of hunger threatens to turn into a nightmare of famine. 

That awesome problem has long summoned America’s attention. 
Since World War II, we have helped meet world food needs with con- 
tributions from the storehouse of our agricultural abundance. 

In 1966, I proposed that the United States lead the world in a war 
against hunger. At that time, I asked the Congress to join in a new and 
concerted food aid program—Food for Freedom. Two years of achieve- 
ment show that the program was wise as well as compassionate: 


—The bounty from America’s farmlands and granaries has rescued 
millions of people from the brink of starvation. 

—Developing nations are helping themselves through national poli- 
cies centering on agricultural development. 

—Sales are now shifting from foreign currencies to dollars. This 
repayment trend will improve our own balance of payments. 

—Food shipments are creating future overseas markets for the 
products of our farms and our industry, as the economies of 
developing nations grow stronger. 


This lifeline of hope to the needy of the world cannot be withdrawn. 
The Food for Freedom Program expires at the end of this year. 

I recommend that the Congress continue the Food for Freedom 
Program for three more years—to December 31, 1971. 

As before, our efforts must be rooted in self-help. Aid that does not 
encourage the maximum effort of each nation to feed its own people is 
illusory—and a deception to those who receive it. 

Our efforts must also continue to be grounded in world cooperation, 
because hunger is a world problem which must be met by many nations. 

The Kennedy Round turned that principle to action as other nations 
joined the United States in the International Grains Agreement. 

I recently asked the Senate to approve that Agreement. It calls for 
a three-year program of food aid. Participating nations have agreed 
to supply 4.5 million tons of grain annually. The U.S. share—1.9 million 
tons—will be met as part of the Food for Freedom Program. 

The Grains Agreement is good news for the American farmer. It 
provides new insurance against falling wheat prices. And it builds new 
cash customers for his products. 

I again urge the Senate to ratify the International Grains Agree- 
ment at the earliest possible time. 








| Security ComMopity Reserve—A Nationa Foop BANK 


When the talk is of farm surpluses, the term “food scarcity” has an 
unrealistic ring. Yet even America is not completely immune from a 
natural disaster or some other emergency that could imperil our food 
supply. 
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America’s food stocks are also affected by another factor—our hu- 
mane response to the hardship and hunger that may strike other nations. 


In the light of these contingencies, we must develop a national food 
strategy to assure that: 


—Production is sufficient to meet domestic needs. 


—Additional production is scaled to meet requirements for exports 
and food aid shipments. 


—A security reserve is on hand to protect against unforeseen emer- 


gencies or variations between production estimates and actual 
need. 


The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 and the Food for Freedom 
Program provide a solid basis for this national strategy. Acreage allot- 
ments established under the 1965 Act are based on anticipated domestic 
consumption and foreign demand. Food for Freedom shipments fur- 
nished an important part of that total demand. 


But, as we have learned, no system of estimates can be precise. Sear- 
ing winds, drought and flood can deplete production quickly and cause 
scarcity. And as we have also learned, surplus stocks—even when tempo- 
rary—can depress the farmer’s income. 


What America needs is a National Food Bank—where deposits can 
be made in time of plenty, and withdrawals in time of shortage. 


Last year, legislation was introduced to create such a Bank—a 


Security Reserve of wheat, feed grains, and soybeans. Hearings have been 
held in both Houses. 


I urge the Congress to complete consideration of this important 
legislation at the earliest possible date. This Administration will con- 
tinue its strong support of a measure which includes these principles: 


—The establishment of a reserve owned by farmers through 
strengthened reseal provisions in the price support program. The 
farmer would control sales from a part of this reserve, but some 


of these stocks would be held under long-term arrangements for 
emergency use. 


—Authority for the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase an addi- 
tional reserve at market prices. It should not be necessary for 


prices to drop to the support levels to add to the reserve stocks held 
by the government. 


—Insulation of this food bank from the commercial market. The 
Secretary of Agriculture should not sell reserve stocks at less than 
parity adjusted for government payments. 


A National Food Bank can provide important protection for all 
Americans. 


—The farmer will not have to bear the burden of depressed prices 
when production exceeds current needs. 
—The consumer will be protected from unanticipated food scarcity. 


—The government will have a reserve stock “cushion” in making 


acreage allotment decisions, and in responding to international 
emergencies. 
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FARMER BARGAINING POWER 





Government programs for wheat, feed grains, cotton, or other basic 
commodities strengthen the bargaining power of participating farmers. 
Under the loan program with its recently expanded reseal privileges, 
the farmer can hold his crop for a better market. 

But items which provide 60 percent of gross farm income-—including 
livestock, poultry, fruits and vegetables—are not covered by Government 
price support and payment programs. 

The producer sells these commodities for what the market will bear. 
This is fair enough—if the farmer has the power to bargain effectively 

with those to whom he sells. But he does not. 


—There are millions of farmers and their power is diffused and frag- 
mented. In contrast, the distributors and processors who buy the 
farmer’s products are relatively few and well organized. 

—Farmers do not have the means to tailor carefully their produc- 

| tion to market demands. If they produce too much, they have little 

hope for a decent price at market time. 

—DMost businessmen can set a price for their goods. Most farmers 

must sell their products for “what they can get.” 


In some ways, government action helps the farmer to bargain for 
better terms in the market place. Government purchases under Section 32, 
Food Stamp, School Lunch, Milk, and commodity distribution programs 
create additional demand—and even out over supplies which could de- 
press prices. 

Still, the Government is—and can be—a customer for only a fraction 
of the total market. 

The fact remains that the farmer does not have the bargaining 
power he needs—he still does not have the ability to price his products 
for a fair profit. 

Some farmers—in cooperatives and marketing associations—have 
found that their collective voice is far stronger than individual efforts. 
They have utilized marketing orders and marketing contracts to achieve 
higher prices and better terms of sale. 

They are the pioneers. 

Now thousands of other farmers are beginning to think about farmer 
bargaining. 

They seek an end to the frustration caused by their lack of bar- 
gaining power. 

They see the opportunities for lower costs and better prices through 
market organization and coordination of supply. 

They know the value of transforming haphazard farm production 
| into steady flows of products of uniform quality—fitted to the needs of 
| our modern food industry. 

Several months ago, I directed the Secretary of Agriculture to study 
the various bargaining and marketing tools available to agricultural 
producers. 

I asked agricultural economists and other experts from outside the 
government to participate in this effort. The farm organizations have 
taken leading roles in advancing bargaining techniques. 

It is now time for the Congress to join this effort. 
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I urge the House and Scnate Committees on Agriculture to hold 
hearings this session on the various means of strengthening farmer bar- 
gaining power in the market place. 

Among the issues the hearings should consider are these: 


—Will bargaining efforts be equally effective for all commodities? 

—What kind of bargaining unit should farmers establish? 

—For what should farmers bargain? Better price? Uniform quality? 
Other terms of sale? 

—Should the bargaining unit be able to limit marketing or pro- 
duction to meet bargaining objectives? If so, how should these 
limitations be administered or enforced? 


One matter is clear. The government may act as an advisor, or it 
may serve as an umpire. But the plan must be designed for farmers to 
use if they choose. It cannot be forced upon them. Under any proposal, 
farmers must make their own decisions and control their own destinies. 

Upon completion of these studies and the Congressional hearings, 
we will make specific recommendations for action. 


FRAUDULENT PRACTICES 


Fraudulent and deceptive practices sap the vitality of our economy. 
In the case of the farmer, they impose special hazards and handicaps. 
Wherever these practices are found, they must be rooted out. 

Last week, I was proud to sign a measure guarding against fraud 
and manipulation in the Nation’s commodity exchanges. 

But there is still unfinished farmer protection business before 
Congress. 

I urge the Congress to modernize the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

This Act is intended to safeguard livestock and poultry producers 
against cases of deceit, fraud and unfair competition. The present law 
has failed to keep pace with developments in the livestock and poultry 
industries since the Act was first adopted almost half a century ago. 


LirE IN RurRAL AMERICA 


The proposals I have discussed to this point are designed to place 
American commercial agriculture on a sounder and stronger footing. 

But this is only half the battle. 

For there are thousands of men and women in rural America who 
need a different kind of help. 

The statistics tell the grim story: 


—Farm employment has fallen by 46% between 1950 and 1967. 

—Nearly 1.5 million small farmers earn less than $5,000 per year. 
Their resources are meager and they have little to sell. Their 
existence may hang on a thin thread: a few acres of tobacco and 
cotton, an old-age pension, and the Food Stamp Program. 

—The rate of unemployment and underemployment in rural Amer- 
ica far exceeds the national average. 

—10 million people in rural America—one in every five falls under 
the poverty line, and millions of families live in housing that 
shames a modern nation. 


What promise is there for the sharecropper who has been replaced 
by a machine? What new job will open up to the 50-year-old farmer who 
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has spent his entire life working the soil? What future can a young farm 
boy aspire to, when only one out of ten can expect to earn a living as a 
full-time farmer? 

Unprepared and untrained—with nowhere else to go—they have 
left the land they know and streamed into the teeming slums of American 
cities. 

The problem they pose touches us all. It is a problem of urban 
America no less than rural America. 

We have long spoken of parity of opportunity for rural Americans. 
I speak now of making that promise a reality. 

It will require action—both long and short range. The foundation 
of that effort has been built. 


—The war on poverty is quietly transforming the lives of thousands 
of men and women in rural America. 

—“Operation Outreach,” launched last year, brings 90 Federal pro- 
grams, from health to housing, from education to economic de- 
velopment, to the countryside. Under the coordination of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Technical Action Panels organized at the 
regional, state, district and county level are assuring that these 
programs turn into effective action for the people. 


Food Stamps 


But some people still go hungry in rural America. 

The Food Stamp Program has been an effective instrument to sup- 
plement the purchasing power of low-income families. When I signed 
the Food Stamp Act of 1964, the program was being tested in 43 areas. 
Today, it is operating in over 850 counties. By early summer, it will extend 
to 1200, providing the basic essential of life to over two million needy 
men, women and children. 

I recommend that the 1969 appropriation authorization for the Food 
Stamp Program be increased from $225 million to $245 million. 


The Small Farmer 


Many of our poorest farmers cannot leave the farm for other work. 
They are untrained. And they have passed the age when job opportunities 
can open up a new life. They are boxed in. 

They cannot “go into something else,” for there is no place else to go. 
But they can be aided more effectively—and economically—on the farm. 

I have directed the Secretary of Agriculture to focus the full range 
of the programs under his jurisdiction to help the small farmer. 

I am also proposing legislation that will: 


—Increase funds available to small farmers to begin new farm and 
non-farm enterprises; and to provide credit to help the farmer 
to convert his land into income producing recreation areas. 

—Improve the loan program for grazing associations. 

—Establish a credit program for rural cooperatives now ineligible 
for assistance from the Banks for Cooperatives or the poverty 
program. 


I am also asking the Congress to appropriate additional funds to 
help low-income ranchers, who depend on National Forest lands for 
much of their livestock grazing, and to increase technical assistance to 
cooperatives owned by small farmers. 
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Rural Electrification 


Thirty years ago, the lights went on across the farmlands of America. 
Rural electrification liberated the farmer and his family from the tyranny 
of darkness. Lights, appliances, radios—all the conveniences of modern 
living—replaced the kerosene lamp and the flickering candle. Electricity 
eased the farmer’s burden, and brought industry and jobs to rural America. 

Rural electrification is a great American success story. 

We must advance that success and bring it up to date by assuring the 
growth of the nation’s rural electrification systems in the areas they have 
been called upon to serve. Those systems must have access, under fair 
and reasonable rates, to bulk power supplies. In this way, they can con- 
tinue to provide a reliable, uninterrupted, and inexpensive flow of elec- 


tricity into America’s farm communities on a par with more populous 
communities. 


Rural Housing 


There are places in the hollows and small country towns that look as 
if America had never moved forward from the grim days of depression. 

Over three million families outside our metropolitan areas live in 
ramshackle and dilapidated dwellings. 

More than half of the Nation’s 6 million substandard housing units 
are outside our metropolitan areas. 

But our federal housing programs have not been able to reach effec- 
tively enough into those dusty roads of a by-passed America. 

I propose that we move now to correct this situation. 

First, I have already recommended legislation to launch a new 
program, in cooperation with industry and labor, to add 6 million new 
housing units over the next 10 years for families with low and moderate 
incomes. 

I am directing the Secretary of Agriculture to work with the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development in bringing this new program 
to our rural areas. 

Much of the necessary assistance can be rendered by the Farmers 
Home Administration. For more than three decades, it has helped pro- 
vide home financing for rural citizens. 

I want to make certain that the residents of rural America participate 
fully in this important housing program. 


Second, I have recommended legislation which will: 


—Authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to reduce the interest rates 
for low and moderate income families so they can borrow under 
existing rural housing loan programs. 

—Broaden the eligibility for credit under the rural housing loan 
program. 


—Make low-income non-rural residents who have jobs in rural areas 
eligible for housing loans. 
Third, I have directed the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 


opment to insure that the rent supplement program has maximum impact 
in rural as well as urban areas. 


Jobs and Rural Development 


The rural American displaced by technology has a proud heritage 
of hard work. He does not want welfare. He wants a job. 
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If the jobs are in the cities, men will move there. 
Eighteen months ago, in Dallastown, Pennsylvania, I said: 


“History records a long, hard struggle to establish man’s right to 
go where he pleases and to live where he chooses. . . . We lose that 
freedom when our children are obliged to live someplace else if they 
want a job or if they want a decent education. Not just sentiment 
demands that we do more to help our farms and rural communities. I 
think the welfare of this Nation demands it. And . . . I think the future 
of the cities of America demands it, too.” 


Today 70 percent of our people live on | percent of our land. By 
the turn of the century—if present trends continue—there will be 240 
million Americans living in urban areas occupying only 4 percent of this 
great and spacious nation. 

I think we can change this trend by setting a goal of full parity of 
opportunity for Rural America. Industry, technology and transportation 
can bring jobs to the countryside rather than people to the cities. And 
government must help. 

In our growing economy, private enterprise—today—is creating 
thousands of new jobs in the small towns of America. We can do more 
to develop job opportunities and to provide assistance to those who want 
work. 

With legislation now on the books, we can move to reduce rural 
underemployment and unemployment by the end of 1968. I have directed: 


—The Secretaries of Commerce and Agriculture to develop an 
expanded credit program for firms seeking to locate new plants 
in rural areas. 

—The Secretary of Commerce and the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administation to give top priority to loans for the con- 
struction of industrial buildings in rural areas. 

—The Secretary of Labor to extend work training and job counsel- 
ing programs. With the Census Bureau, he will undertake regular 
surveys of labor market conditions in rural areas. 

—The Secretaries of Agriculture, Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to coordinate expanded area-wide manpower planning, and con- 
certed education and training services. 

—The Secretary of Housing and Urban Development and the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Opportunity to help finance the 
creation of additional community centers where the rural resident 
can have access to all the programs designed to help him and his 
family. 

—The Secretary of Labor to extend the Concentrated Employment 
Program, which brings together a wide range of manpower and 
related services in selected geographical areas, to an additional 
70 areas—35 of them rural. 


In addition, I have recommended legislation which would pro- 
vide training facilitie-—and temporary housing during training—to 
enable low-income rural residents prepare for improved employment 
opportunities. 

But jobs alone are not enough to make the countryside more livable 
and more convenient for rural Americans. What is needed is a restoration 
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of rural-urban balance—a balance that assures rural America its full, fair 
share of educational, economic, social and cultural opportunity. 


To help accomplish this, I recommend that the Congress: 


—Increase Federal programs to assist rural communities in building 
modern water and sewer systems. 

—Extend the period of eligibility for grants for comprehensive water 
and sewer projects. 

—Authorize recreation projects in Resource Conservation and Devel- 
opment areas. 

—Appropriate funds for ten new multi-county, multi-purpose 
Resource Conservation and Development areas during Fiscal 
1969. This will give the Nation fifty-one such areas, encompassing 
100 million acres. 


In addition, I urge the Congress to take action on two important 
measures pending before it: 


—To finance comprehensive planning for groups of rural counties. 
Such planning can help rural communities attract business and 
industry and make better use of Federal programs. It can help 
neighboring communities pool their resources—health, education, 
training—to meet the common needs of their people. 

—To provide additional sources of financing for rural telephone 
systems. We must continue to build and upgrade our telephone 
systems to speed economic development and community growth. 


Tue SpectaL NEED 


Our earliest destiny was shaped by those who, in Jefferson’s words, 
“labor in the earth.” 

The hand that worked the plow—that led the team—that husked 
the corn—was the hand that guided America to its greatness. 


The stability and endurance of the farmer are a priceless part of our 
nation’s heritage. His love of the land expresses the American dream— 
that a man should be able to shape his own destiny with his own hands. 

The American farmer today stands in the proud tradition of genera- 
tions of his fathers. 

But he is faced, as no generation before him, with the problems of an 
accelerating technology. It is bringing fundamental and forceful change 
to the farmer and the rural community. 

The farmer and the rural community need government’s help, and 
government must respond. 

Since I have been President, I have been proud to sign 184 measures 
designed to assist farmers and the rural community. Each of these has 
filled a special need. 

The proposals I have outlined in this message continue that vital 
work. 

This is a total program—one for the years ahead as well as for 
today—through which the American farmer can claim his place and 
privilege in the life of his Nation. 

Lynvon B. JoHNsON 
The White House 
February 27, 1968 
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The District of Columbia 
Budget Message 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Budget for the District of Columbia, Fiscal Year 
1969. February 27, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am transmitting the budget of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968. 

The budget proposes fiscal 1969 appropriations of $609 
million. Revenues from existing sources will total $371.6 
million. New taxes will raise an additional $18.9 million. 
The proposed Federal payment is $83.5 million. The re- 
mainder of the budget—$135.8 million—trepresents Fed- 
eral loans for public facilities and commitments required 
today for construction costs in subsequent years. 

This budget requests the minimum funds necessary to 
meet the needs of the citizens of the Capital of the United 
States. 

Preparation of the budget was begun by the outgoing 
three-commissioner government. Mayor Walter Washing- 
ton and his Deputy have reviewed it intensively, and made 
modifications in the relatively brief time available for this 
purpose. This budget has been considered and amended by 
the District Council after public hearings. Most signifi- 
cantly, for the first time in nearly 100 years, the citizens 
of the District have had the opportunity to voice their 
views on budgetary proposals before a city council. 

Through careful and thoughtful development of this 
budget, the reorganized District Government has shown 
that it can conduct the public’s business efficiently and 
judiciously with active public participation. This augurs 
well for prompt achievement of the city’s goal of self- 
government. 

The District budget for 1969 requests funds to combat 
the urgent and complex problems being experienced by 
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all the major cities of our Nation. These problems include 
an increase in the crime rate, growing public health needs, 
traffic congestion, educational demands, housing short- 
ages, expanding welfare requirements, spiraling demands 
for job training and employment assistance, and air and 
water pollution. To attack these problems, the budget 
calls for funds to: 


* Strengthen the police, courts, and corrections sys- 


tems, including an increase in police manpower and 
modernization of police communications and data 
processing equipment. 
* Improve the public school system and higher educa- 
tion in the District of Columbia, including improved 
incentives to attract and retain first-rate teachers, 
school construction and modernization and estab- 
lishment of two new public colleges. 
Improve public health and human relations services, 
including the new community health center program. 
Establish a comprehensive neighborhood service 
center by bringing a wide range of health, recreation, 
and other social services together for residents in their 
own neighborhood. 
* Build recreation centers and provide for the vital 
Summer Enrichment Program. 
* Begin construction of the rapid rail transport system 
and continue construction of interstate highways. 
Expand programs to combat air and water pollution 
and step up the District’s rat control efforts. 


These improvements represent the first installment, of 
the new District Government’s promissory note to its 
citizens. Their needs and their expectations are great. 
Their budget—set forth in the transmittal letter of the 
Mayor—is sound and realistic and requests urgently 
needed funds. I recommend that the Congress approve 
the District budget and revenue measures for fiscal 1969. 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
February 27, 1968. 





NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


The President’s Remarks at the Association’s Convention 


in Dallas. February 27, 1968 


Mr. Hunter, Mr. Ellis, ladies and gentlemen, members of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association: 


It is good to be here with you. I have been spending a few days at a 
ranch on the Pedernales Co-op line, and I just felt that I didn’t want to 
go back to big city life without stopping by and visiting with you. 

Whenever I see so many country people in a big city like this, I think 
of that old definition of a farmer: “A person who occasionally visits the 
city to see where his sons and his profits went.” 
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I think all of you know there is a good deal of truth in that. 

The REA was founded a third of a century ago to try to halt the 
drain of life and wealth from the countryside. Men and women rallied to 
the REA banner from all over America, and they did it for the same rea- 
son: to try to make life better in the rural areas. 

You have struggled for years to win that better life. And many of 
your dreams have come true. Many more will come true for your children. 
Not long ago, it was only 5 percent of America’s farms that had electric- 
ity; today, only 5 percent of them don’t have it. 

I share your great pride in that progress, and I thank you for it—be- 
cause all along your struggles have been my struggles. Clyde Ellis knows 
so well how much of my early life and heart went into building that 
Pedernales Rural Electric Cooperative in Johnson City, along with dozens 
of other cooperatives in this State. 

I know the thrill, I think, as you know it, that every man and woman 
feels when he or she walks out into the cold night to see what his house 
looks like, all lit up for the first time. 

We had some very tough battles over the years—in the thirties, the 
forties, the fifties—and, yes, we lost some of them—temporarily. 

But in 1961, the REA went back into high gear under that great 
President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy. And, in the last 4 years we have 
been proud to shove the throttle forward into even higher gear. In just 
a few years we won a 50 percent increase in kilowatt hours—nearly as 
much as in all the years of the REA combined. 

But we are not going to settle for that. It isn’t enough to say that 
the lights will never go out again in the countryside. It isn’t time to 
stand pat and be satisfied with the status quo—not when your battles 
are America’s battles—not when your struggles for a better rural life 
can also mean better cities, better suburbs, a better future for every 
American. 

And so long as I am your President, I will do all in my power to 
work with you, to help you, to encourage you. 

I will support the right of your systems to territorial integrity—to 
continue serving the areas where you pioneered. 

I will support your right of access to additional power, so that the 
growing needs of your areas can be met with full and always dependable 
power. This means, to me, guaranteed access to bulk quantities—and 
a larger participation in the regional pools and other giant power com- 
plexes that will meet the power needs that we are going to have in the 
1970s. 

As long as I am your President, and even when I am a private citizen, 
I will support the principal of parity so that you can give rural people the 
rates and the services that are enjoyed by city people. 

Most of all, I will support your most critical struggle—to gain, and 
win, fresh sources of capital to finance adequately your future growth. 

I was disappointed, but not disheartened, last year when the 
Congress failed to approve the Rural Electrification Bank. 

The REA Bank bill made good sense. It would have opened the 
way for stronger cooperatives to obtain needed capital from the great 
private money market. But all the people who have been fighting and 
slugging REA for 30 years and more came out of hiding and put their 
brands on it—and cut the life out of it. They butchered it so badly that 
even the friends of REA couldn’t support the remains that were left. 
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I know that your need for expanded financing has not died. 
And nothing can kill my determination, either, to see that you get that 
expanded financing. Your long-range study committee is working right 
now to try to find a successful formula. This administration will continue 
to work right along beside you to help you. 

These are only some of the few initiatives that we must take right 
now to try to win our battle for a better America. I sent other strong 
recommendations to the Congress today in my special message on the 
Farmer and Rural America. I am going to send a copy of that message 
to every member of this organization, because you are interested in more 
than just the power needs of the farmer. 

You are interested in the farmers’ need for power and the farmers’ 
need for prices, and the farmers’ need for the same things that the city 
man needs—education for his children, clothes for them to wear, adequate 
purchasing power, a roof over their heads, a chance for them to live 
normal, healthy lives like all children in this country live. 

This farm message proposes to put the farmer on the same basis with 
the other citizens of this land. We need your help to get him there. 

The farm recommendations that I sent to the Congress today are 
companion recommendations to the ones I sent to Congress last week in 
my special message on the cities. 

This is a turning point in our history. You recognize it, I think, with 
your convention theme—Target: Rural-Urban Balance. 

That balance could make the life or death difference for this land 
that we love, this America of ours. It can mean the growth or the decay of 
our countryside and our cities. It can decide whether we live and work in 
harmony across this spacious continent—or cram together in rising hos- 
tility in a few concrete beehives. 

Your vision has tipped the balance before, when the REA rescued 
the countryside from depression and darkness. Rural America 1968 shines 
with the blessings that you started to bring to it 30 years ago. 

But your target is not the past 30 years. Your target must be the next 
30 years. The question you and I want answered, therefore, is this: What 
will rural America be like in the year 2000? Will country life be far better 
or far worse in the Third Century? 

So I came here this morning on rather short notice, at your invita- 
tion, to call on you now—here and now—as President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt called upon you 30 years ago, to give us new answers for a new 
day. 

You have the know-how to do it. Your experience gives you the 
edge—and I want it to be the cutting edge that clears the way to the 
future. 

You can answer the farmers and ranchers who want a stronger 
voice in shaping their own economic destiny. 

You can answer their needs to organize, to learn the techniques 
of cooperative effort. And to learn how to bargain better and more 
effectively. 

You can answer the needs of rural people for modern business 
skills—the knowledge to price their products, the knowledge to market 
their goods fairly and justly, and to manage their affairs in order to get a 
maximum profit. 

You can answer the desires of small communities to plan efficiently 
for vital public services—better schools, better streets, better hospitals, 
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and, yes, better water and sewer systems that will serve the small towns 
and the countryside, too—the facilities that bring towns and people 
together. 

You can answer the hunger for rural jobs by going out and being 
the business-getters—the community builders who invite and who attract 
the big companies to the small towns—the new payrolls and new capital 
that mean new opportunity and new fulfillment for the people you serve. 

And you can help answer another great and another human need. 
That is the need for pride—to be proud of ourselves—pride in a home, 
pride in our family, pride in our farm, our shop, our store, our main street, 
or even our farm-to-market road—pride that makes a fellow want to get 
up and paint his barn if he can finance it, or mend his fence, or thresh his 
wheat—that makes a town fix up, spruce up, and lift up its head. 

A beautiful America can be a proud America. Your local leadership, 
through your board of directors, through your managers, through your 
employees, through your transportation system and communications sys- 
tem, can help us to preserve and nurture the beauty that gives a man joy 
and gives a community spirit. 

These opportunities can be your targets. They are what we mean 
when we talk about a rural-urban balance, and use those high-sounding 
city words. We mean by that, that the problems of the cities, the suburbs 
and the country are a single national problem. We can only solve that prob- 
lem as national thinkers, and get away from our narrow, parochial lean- 
ings. We can only solve it as one single-minded people that pool their 
common experience and their common strength in one determined pur- 
pose, for one determined people, for one great and determined nation. 

We mean that every American should have the right to live where 
he wants to live—city or country—without losing any right to a happy, 
a full, and, yes, a prosperous life. 

We mean that rural America must offer these rights to every Amer- 
ican: good jobs for men and women, good schools for children, good hos- 
pitals for the sick, good homes for the families—all the good and all the 
necessary things to enlarge and to enrich the quality of life. 

So let this be our declaration of domestic partnership, of domestic 
interdependence. Let us vow here and now to work side by side through- 
out the length and breadth of this good land, so that all of our people 
may have a fuller share of the better life that is their right. 

That was the purpose of what I called the Great Society. Make no 
mistake about it—it is taking root, it is thrusting up, it is reaching out to 
banish need and to bring new hope into millions upon millions of lives. 

We see it in Medicare. We see it in elementary education. We see it 
in antipoverty—attempts to try to improve the lot of all the poor people 
in our land. We see it in the biggest social security increase ever passed. 
We see it in more people working today than have ever worked before in 
the history of this land. We see it in health, in education, in conservation 
from one end of this Nation to the other. 

If it is the work of 1 year, or 10, or if it is the work of the remainder 
of this entire century, or the Third Century as well—I am thankful 
for the chance to have launched it. I am thankful and grateful to you of 
the Rural Electrification Administration in this country for helping to 
advance my hopes for a great America. I predict and I pledge you— 
and strong, countless other Americans like you—that the Great Society 
that is designed to help people is here to stay. 
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This can be a nation of greatness for all; if we only work together; 
if we have the common will to rise above trial; if we have the matching 
strength to carry our responsibilities at home and our responsibilities 
abroad; if we have the unity, the good judgment, and the sound common- 
sense to persevere in the greatest purpose of all—the work of peace on 
earth. 

Persevere in Vietnam we must and we will. There, too, today we 
stand at a turning point. The enemy of freedom has chosen to make this 
year the decisive one. He is striking out in a desperate and a vicious effort 
to try to shape the final outcome to his purposes. 

So far we think he has failed in his major objectives. He has failed— 
at a terrible cost to himself and a tragic cost to his civilian victims. 

I saw General Westmoreland’s report this morning and he shows, 
since the Tet period, 43,000 of the enemy have been killed and 7,000 have 
been captured. He has lost 50,000 men since that holiday period began— 
because thousands of our courageous sons and millions of brave South 
Vietnamese have answered aggression’s onslaught, and they have an- 
swered it with one strong and one united voice. 

“No retreat,” they have said. Free men will never bow to force and 
abandon their future to tyranny. 

That must be our answer, too, here at home. Our answer here at 
home, in every home, must be: “No retreat from the responsibilities of 
the hour and the day.” 

We are living in a dangerous world and we must understand it. We 
must be prepared to stand up when we need to. 

There must be no failing of our fighting sons. 

There must be no betrayal of those who fight beside us. 

There must be no breaking of America’s given word or America’s 
commitments. When we give our word it must mean just what it says. 
America’s word is America’s bond. Isn’t that the way you feel about it? 

There must be no weakening of the will that would encourage the 
enemy or would prolong the bloody conflict. 

Peace will come of that response, of our unshakable and our untiring 
resolve, and only of that. The peace of Asia and the peace of America will 
turn on it. I do not believe that we will ever buckle. I believe that every 
American will answer now for his future and the future of his children. 


I believe he will say, “I did not retreat when the going got rough. 
I did not fall back when the enemy advanced and things got tough, when 
the terrorists attacked, when the cities were stormed, the villages as- 
saulted, and the people massacred.” 

I think every American would want to say: “Where was I? I stood 
up to be counted. I stood fast beside my brothers and my sons who went 
away to fight for me. I stood firm with my Government to fight to 
preserve the way of life that we hold so precious and so dear.” 

I believe in the wisdom and the fortitude of the American people. I 
believe in the good sense and the stout hearts of people like you. I believe 
with all my faith in the American future that you have worked so long and 
so well to shape. 

It will be a future of limitless promise where every citizen, regard- 
less of race or region, can grow to his fullest measure. It will be a shining 
land where rural poverty and urban slums have gone the way of the 
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kerosene lamp—if we only have the vision, the determination, the 
stick-to-it-tiveness, and do not allow the dividers among us to succeed. 

I had a letter last night from a great historian whom most of you 
have followed through the years—Mr. Allan Nevins. And he said, “My 
friend, Mr. President, don’t be discouraged by the croakers. We have 
had the croakers since the days of our first revolution, and they are 
always present but rarely successful.” 


Yes, this land will be a shining and peaceful land, where rural 
poverty has been conquered. It will be a nation not only of rural beauty 
and urban energy, but of rural energy and urban beauty, too. And the 
men and women in this room today should pledge themselves to make 
it so. And I pledge myself, here and now, to you that I will go the last 
mile with you. 

I want to thank the leaders of agriculture in the 50 States, the 
leaders of the REA and this great organization which has done so much 
to preserve the unity of all co-op REA movements; the great agricultural 
leaders in the Congress: Chairman Poage, Chairman Ellender—and 
Chairman Whitten, who honors us with his presence, who heads up all 
agricultural appropriations. 

The journey we make will remake America, and I think that every 
American looks ahead with my eagerness and my excitement to that. 
This Nation shares my pride and my happiness in moving on with you. 

We have a long road ahead. There will be much blood, sweat, and 
tears shed enroute. The weak will drop from the line. Their feet will get 
sore and their voice will get loud. But in the spirit of the pioneers, there are 
new problems to be solved—there are new areas to be worked. 


I hope that you will leave this great convention inspired and stimu- 
lated, to be not only a part of a great rural movement in this country 
that remade America, but as a part of a continuing movement to better 
humanity. That is about the only reason, after all, that we are here. 
That is about the only justification for our presence. 

What can we do to better the life of human beings—brown, black, 
and white—people in our own land, people throughout the world? There 
is not much difference between a crying baby’s voice wherever he lives, 
whatever his parents. They all want the same thing. 

The average family everywhere in the world has the same needs: 
food to sustain their body, clothes to cover their nakedness, a roof over 
their heads to protect them as shelter from the rain and the sun, a school 
where their children can listen and learn, a church where they can 
worship according to the dictates of their own conscience. 

People don’t ask for much. That is precious little. But America is 
leading the way in the world for better health, for better education, 
for better conservation, and for a better rural and city life. 

You are leading the way for America. 

Thank you and goodby. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:23 a.m. at the Dallas Memorial Auditorium in 
Dallas, Texas. Clyde T. Ellis is Executive Manager of the Association. 
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Dinner for Governor John B. Connally 
of Texas 


The President’s Remarks at the Dinner in Austin 
Honoring the Governor on His Birthday. 
February 27, 1968 


Governor and Mrs. Connally, Chairman Erwin, Con- 
gressman Pickle, Mr. Strauss, distinguished guests: 


I want to thank all of you for the very special welcom- 
ing committee outside. As I came in rather hurriedly I 
was looking at all those well-dressed demonstrators and 
I knew I was at the right place. I knew it was a gathering 
either for John Connally or Lyndon Johnson. 

But since this is your birthday, John, I will just assume 
that these signs said, “Happy Birthday, Governor.” 

My father always said there were three places where 
a man didn’t make a very long speech: at rodeos, coun- 
try dances, and cocktail parties. He could have added a 
fourth occasion: at a dinner given by friends of John 
Connally. 

No one here needs me to make a speech about John. 
That would only add, I guess, to your surplus problems— 
being about as useful as another entry in the Governor’s 
race. 

So I came by just to offer a few personal thoughts to 
match all of your warm memories of friendship with a 
very good man whom I consider a very great American. 

On my way down to the ranch today I jotted down 
five of them—one for each decade in the Governor’s very 
remarkable life and brilliant career. 

I thought first of how happy I am to share in your 
birthday—and of how many Americans have great cause 
to celebrate with us. You pass the half-century mark to- 
day. I think it is safe to predict that the influence of your 
wise leadership in this State and this Nation will be felt 
for the next half-century, and many generations after. 

Secondly, I thought of how this particular birthday 
also marks a very happy coincidence. Today you are 51, 
John. That is the magic number that every man of poli- 
tics prays for—a simple majority. Throughout the years 
we have worked long and hard—and I might say late— 
trying to maintain it, too. I take this as a very good omen 
for your future and for America’s future. We who know 
you best know that there are very few men who are more 
experienced in political life—few men who are more de- 
voted to making politics the shining instrument of the 
people’s welfare—few men who are more capable of at- 
tracting the finest of your young men and women into the 
noble work of government—and more valued for all these 
reasons as a man whose greatest gifts to democratic gov- 
ernment are, I think, yet to come. 

You have given much already, John. It is fitting now 
that your friends and your people return the favors of 
your mind and your heart. That is my third thought— 
how perfect it is to come here tonight to honor the man 
and to perpetuate his purpose with the John B. Connally 
Professorship in Law. 
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I personally thank each of you. This is much more 
than an academic endowment. It is a national invest- 
ment. As a fount of learning in this great university, it 
will help assure the continued greatness of our country 
and of our country’s cause. From it will come the knowl- 
edge so necessary to nourish freedom; the truths so neces- 
sary to uplift our lives; and, I pray, will come from it the 
understanding of each other that men always need so 
desperately if they are ever to know the final wisdom of 
living as brothers, in a hectic world, in search for peace. 

I would like to make my fourth point, John, by saying 
that you have almost been a brother to me for more than 
30 years. In all of that time I have tried very hard never 
to embarrass you and I am not going to begin now by 
getting sentimental. Only, let me recall that I gave you 
your first job. That may be where that phrase “LBJ’s 
Boy John” came from. That was in the old NYA days 
here in Texas. Just looking at Nellie’s gown tonight is 
proof of how far you have come from $12 a month. 

We have come together along that road, from the 
NYA days until tonight, you and I. There is no price tag 
that is equal to the value of the closeness, experiences, 
hardships, heartaches, happiness, and the loyalty that we 
have shared. There is no need of that between us or be- 
tween our families. We actually need nothing but the 
comfort of knowing that we are going to go on together, 
giving and getting strength from each other, in good 
times and in hard times—and there will be both. ‘They 
will always be the best of times when I can say, as I have 
so often said, and always thankfully: “There is no man on 
this earth that I would rather have by my side all the 
time than John Connally.” 

That leaves me with one final thought, John, thought 
number five. It is a little thought that often is trampled 
in the big rush of busy men. But it has brought us here 
together and we will all be better men for taking it away 
from here tonight. 

That thought is simply this: The best of one’s life is 
always one’s friends. 

So, thank you, John and darling Nellie, for reminding 
all of us of that. God bless both of you always for the 
lesson of your lives. It is wonderful to be here with you. 

Thank you very much. 





NoTE: The President spoke at 9:54 p.m. in Gregory Gymnasium at 
the University of Texas in Austin. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Federal Disaster Relief Assistance 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Report of Activities in 1967 Under the Federal Disaster 
Act. February 28, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am transmitting to the Congress the report of activi- 
ties in 1967 under the Federal Disaster Relief Act. 
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During 1967, eleven “major disasters” were declared 
under the authority of P.L. 81-875. More than $25 mil- 
lion were allocated to meet these disasters. 

Through quick and effective action at the Federal, 
State and local levels, countless lives were saved, public 
facilities restored, and property losses kept to a minimum. 

The floods in Alaska in August caused an estimated $90 
million in damage. Quick Federal, State and local action 
helped complete all priority restoration before the winter 
freeze set in. 

When hurricane Beulah struck in Texas last September, 
Federal forces immediately joined in evacuation, rescue, 
and relief operations. As a result, death, injury and loss 
were kept to a minimum during one of the worst storms 
in our history. 

In addition, four allocations—totalling more than $13 
million—were authorized for disasters that took place in 
previous years. The process of rebuilding after an earth- 
quake or a hurricane is long and hard, and our commit- 
ment to the people of a ravaged area must often extend 
over several years. 

A perfect year for this program would consist of no 
expenditures—no disasters. Until that time comes, I am 
confident that we will continue to respond quickly to help 
State and local governments alleviate the suffering and 
repair the damage wrought by natural disasters. 

I commend this report to your attention. 

Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
February 28, 1968 


Activities In 1967 UNpER THE FEDERAL DisASTER ACT 


The Federal Disaster Act, Public Law 81-875, em- 
powers the President to supplement the efforts and re- 
sources of States and local governments in carrying out 
their responsibilities to alleviate suffering and damage 
resulting from major disaster. 

The President has delegated to the Director of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning (OEP) the responsibility 
for coordinating Federal assistance under the Act. This 
includes the authority to coordinate and direct the disas- 
ter relief activities of all Federal agencies, and to admin- 
ister disaster relief funds made available by Congressional 
appropriation to the President. The Disaster Relief Act 
of 1966, Public Law 89-769, further underscores OEP’s 
role in planning and coordinating Federal disaster assist- 
ance activities. 

Upon declaration of a “major disaster” and with the 
allocation of funds for use in that disaster, the OEP may 
render financial assistance to a State and its political sub- 
divisions for debris clearance; for protective, health and 
sanitation measures; to provide temporary housing; and 
to make emergency repairs to essential public facilities 
such as roads and bridges, water and sewer systems and 
public buildings. The OEP can also reimburse other 


Federal agencies for disaster relief activities performed 
at its direction. 
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During calendar year 1967, the President declared 11 
“major disasters” under the authority of P.L. 81-875. 
Allocations of funds for these disasters totaled $25,700,- 
000. In addition, $13,335,000 was given in supplemental 
allocations for four disasters declared prior to 1967. Allo- 
cations for disaster relief in calendar year 1967 totaled 
$39,035,000. 

The first major disaster of the year was declared for 
California on January 2, 1967, because of flood damages 
in December 1966. Three major disasters were declared 
in March 1967: two because of storms and flooding in 
Kentucky and West Virginia; a third because of devas- 
tation caused by Typhoon Sally on Koror and Babel- 
thuap, two small islands of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

On April 21, a series of tornadoes in the Midwest left 
in their wake a tragic toll of human lives, suffering and 
property damage. Hardest hit were the northeastern coun- 
ties of Illinois. At least 60 persons were killed and over 
1,000 injured in that area. At the request of the Governor, 
a major disaster was declared, permitting Federal finan- 
cial assistance for debris clearance, to furnish temporary 
housing for tornado victims, and to repair damaged public 
facilities. 

There were two declarations on July 18, 1967, for the 
States of Nebraska and Kansas due to severe storms and 
flooding compounded by a number of tornadoes spawned 
by the storms. Damage was extensive in both the public 
and private sectors, with substantial agricultural losses. 

On August 17, a major disaster was declared for Alaska 
because of serious damages to Fairbanks and adjacent 
areas from record high floodwaters on the Chena and 
Tanana Rivers. Fairbanks was almost completely inun- 
dated. Total damages were estimated at nearly $90 mil- 
lion. Recovery and restoration work was expedited be- 
cause of the short remaining construction season. All 
priority work was completed before the freeze. 

In August the President issued a major disaster declara- 
tion for Idaho to combat uncontrolled forest fires. Only on 
four previous occasions has the Federal Disaster Act been 
invoked for forest fire disasters. The low incidence of such 
declarations is a tribute largely to the effective mutual aid 
fire suppression agreements between the States and the 
U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. 


In September Hurricane Beulah struck Texas. Hurri- 
cane Beulah had a threefold damaging effect. First, its 
high winds and torrential wind-driven rain; second, the 
tornadoes spun off from the periphery of the storm; and 
third, the water damage caused by swollen waters from 
the torrential rains. 

Beulah moved inland east of Brownsville, Texas, near 
the mouth of the Rio Grande on September 20. A high 
wind of 136 m.p.h. lashed Brownsville. Even more 
damaging was the record flooding produced by the tor- 
rential rains. Rio Grande City, Edroy, Falfurrias, and 
Skidmore all reported 30 inches or more. Beulah spawned 
a record number of 47 tornadoes. As a result of Beulah’s 
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hurricane and tornado winds, heavy rains and resultant 
flooding, 384 dwellings were destroyed, 2,879 suffered 
major damage and 26,889 minor damage. Agricultural 
losses were staggering. Public property damage was serious 
and widespread, and there was a huge task of debris and 
wreckage clearance. Damage has been estimated in the 
range of $150-$200 million. 

Immediately, Federal agencies and the military serv- 
ices cooperated with and supported local and State gov- 
ernments in evacuation, rescue and relief operations. The 
first task was to protect lives. Only 19 deaths were attrib- 
uted to a storm described as one of the worst in American 
history. 

Recovery and restoration began as soon as the storm 
passed. The Federal government provided personnel, 
facilities, and financial assistance to supplement local and 
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State efforts and resources. A major disaster was declared 
on September 28; $10 million has been allocated for 
eligible P.L. 81-875 work in 29 counties designated eli- 
gible for assistance. At the close of the calendar year, it 
was estimated that the P.L. 875 cleanup and repair work 
was 70% complete. 

The final major disaster declaration by the President 
in 1967 was made on October 30, 1967, due to severe 
storms and flooding in the southwestern portion of the 
State of New York. Local and county roads and bridges 
suffered particularly heavy damages. 

Attached is a list showing Presidential declarations of 
major disasters and funds allocated from the President’s 
disaster fund for the period January 1 through December 
31, 1967. Also attached is a report of the status of disaster 
relief funds as of December 31, 1967. 


TABLE I 


Disaster RevieF, Executive OrFricE OF THE PRESIDENT, DECLARATIONS MADE AND 
ALLOCATIONS AUTHORIZED JANUARY 1 THROUGH DecEMBER 31, 1967 














Date of | Presidential 

State Disaster Presidential | allocations 

Declaration authorized 

| 
MN 6.635 Cah daewaraigaenes SOC eT eee Mar. 28, 1964 | $2, 600, 000 
RN 6 ib ks Cee daweee eer eee Sept. 10, 1965 9, 750, 000 
PI ov iikceuscecsuncauns eee Sept. 25, 1965 265, 000 
Pi acid iwi eeeaneeeveees MUNN a4 Kena xiasedadche Apr. 30, 1966 720, 000 
TEE eee Storms and flooding.......... Jan. 2, 1967 7, 000, 000 
Ws RS 6 ki kowatseewemews Po eer eer eer. Mar. 13, 1967 1, 250, 000 
EEO TOHMUY 6 6 6 6e ce cweccns WRC accsadauncreeea cis Mar. 21, 1967 2, 150, 000 
We ck Se rieteerieeual Storms and flooding.......... Mar. 27, 1967 250, 000 
[| Re errr errr I ac aneaneanwena ces Apr. 25, 1967 1, 000, 000 
PRON 5. ct cecackusuecenes Storms and flooding.......... Jul. 18, 1967 1, 250, 000 
LOLOL TOT ET Te Storms and flooding.......... Jul. 18, 1967 1, 250, 000 
Vn cree MUCCCT TCT CS Storms and flooding.......... Aug. 17, 1967 1, 000, 000 
WN 6 isteetcakndivereeawes WOMEN EOE 5 i eniescaciadaldeas Aug. 30, 1967 250, 000 
(Pr errs sere rom Hurricane Beulah............ Sept. 28, 1967 10, 000, 000 
DO ROU 66k sca sawseer coves Storms and flooding.......... Oct. 30, 1967 300, 

fo rr re er rrr re 13, 335, 000 
SUE GR Farr I a5 in ns oa nw aden ddee He eesdceaedxhtnwes 25, 700, 000 
ORs CI so Wie 556 hoa ceed Coedas Rehckeweccuunceduagadaeds 39, 035, 000 
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TABLE IT 
Status oF DisAstER ReLieF Funps 
(As of December 31, 1967) 
Appropriation 11X0039 
Disaster relief, Executive Office of the President since fund’s inception August 31, 1951 
Total appropriation by Congress 














Be torre aie pee otis eee ete ete ren ee one $475, 850, 000. 00 
Allocations: = es 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Sia EMRE BMOMN 6 on bo unin o cnae 6 ae ba blob a mre die $35, 694, 704. 00 
UDO on re aac oe la <cawis es css ee ccna ads 183, 074. 71 
mehurned to President's Fund... .. ....2..000s00s+e — 6, 153, 370. 92 
Pee ye oe Seas nae a Renee sow eee 29, 724, 407. 79 
Corps of Engineers: 
USE RRO OWI Ss oes sd cep pawn cinsnelies ee 5, 376, 996. 97 
SONAR OR UR essen Gn sisters ois 6 ee cea ek make 818, 247. 16 
Returned to President’s Fund. .............0eeee0: — 863, 822. 08 
orphan a ee 5, 331, 422. 05 
Small Business Administration: 
cee lo er 34, 030. 45 
Office of Emergency Planning: 
Womens Weenies PUA... oo oc oes ik sic wwe csonacrsce 487, 852, 976. 40 
Net transfer to other Federal agencies............... —1, 272, 775. 55 
Returned to President’s Fund...................... — 70, 907, 045. 75 
Re iain ae ciate eit a Sobeie bus sei ln ein etait ees 415, 673, 155. 10 
BN TA INNS ae ck es oS Ae Sans eee kaa ARE 450, 763, 015. 39 
Balance, President’s Fund, December 31, 1967...............0cccce0e 25, 086, 984. 61 


Srarus oF ALLocaATiIons TO OEP 
(As of December 31, 1967) 
Appropriation 11X0039(06) 
Disaster relief, Executive Office of the President 
Office of Emergency Planning 


Net Allocations For: 


Disaster relief to States prior to calendar year 1967................0205- $434, 846, 430. 96 
Disaster relief to States in calendar year 1967 














Ul iciee wha uieatenmicn ewes 39, 035, 000. 00 
NEL AMICON OO TUES 56 ok tS cos dds cas dna bade oen aces en sine 473, 881, 430. 96 
Less: 
Transfers to other Federal agencies..................4+ $1, 272, 775. 55 
Returned to Promdents Perit. o.oo. oss os seca cena ns 63, 915, 637. 30 
MUNN Seer Mire eS Vien sha TAWA ek saa es SOON Os Ce ae Se 65, 188, 412. 85 
PRCT MEER CERIN So 565 66's. 05 als a as kd ew Wier aie Vie emelelwsreere 408, 693, 018. 11 
Administrative expenses: 
SOOT ECC OTT 5, 391, 341. 44 
AIIM AUC AUTIONG . oa 5 cess bs scscsoccsceseses 261, 557. 18 
eS ee a aa 1, 327, 238. 37 
Returned to President’s Fund. .............ccccccceees 6, 991, 408. 45 
‘Total allocations £ecewwed.. .... ccc ccc cc ccesecsssee 13, 971, 545. 44 
Less: Returned to President’s Fund................... 6, 991, 408. 45 
PEE UMN NOIR ooo oo 10. 0 0's ns ose Swe eeale sane waren 6, 980, 136. 99 





PCE Se WUE st Canin can aa sane Sa amienmaies satmnunw wenn 415, 673, 155. 10 
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Save Your Vision Week, 1968 


Proclamation 3831. Dated February 27, 1968. 
Released February 28, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Each year more than 30,000 Americans become blind. 
Early detection and proper treatment would prevent half 
of these tragedies. 

Those who act in time can often protect the irreplace- 
able gift of eyesight. Eye examinations, beginning during 
preschool years and continuing periodically through life, 
can detect sight defects early enough for treatment. 

For example, preschool checks can help prevent one-eye 
blindness from amblyopia later in life. Periodic examina- 
tions of adults can reveal elevated pressure within the eye 
soon enough to prevent blindness from glaucoma. 

Every American should make a habit of regular eye 
examinations. For persons who cannot secure proper 
vision care on their own, assistance is offered by public 
and private health agencies. 

To emphasize the importance of regular eye care, the 
Congress, by a joint resolution approved December 30, 
1963 (77 Stat. 629), requested the President to issue 
annually a proclamation designating the first week in 
March of each year as Save Your Vision Week. 

Now, TuHererore, I, Lynpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
week beginning March 3, 1968, as Save Your Vision 
Week, and I invite the Governors of the States, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and officials of other areas 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States to issue 
similar proclamations. 

I also call upon the communications media, the medi- 
cal, optometric, and other health care professions, as well 
as all private and public agencies concerned with the 
improvement and preservation of sight, to join in public 
activities that will impress upon all Americans the im- 
portance of maintaining good vision and of participating 
in programs to protect vision. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-seventh day of February, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-second. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:32 p.m., 
February 28, 1968] 
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Medal of Freedom for 
Robert S. McNamara 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Medal to 
the Secretary of Defense. February 28, 1968 


Secretary and Mrs. McNamara and family, Members of 
the Cabinet, Members of Congress, Chief Justice, dis- 
tinguished guests: 


Thomas Jefferson said: 

“When a man assumes a public trust, he should con- 
sider himself public property.” 

The man we honor here today has lived that philoso- 
phy for more than 7 long years. 

The General Services Administration does not list him 
among our official assets, but he is one of America’s most 
valuable public properties. 

Bob McNamara may not have accomplished the im- 
possible. But he has achieved the unlikely: managing 
and directing the huge complexity that is the Defense 
Establishment of the United States of America. 

Those of us who served in Government during the 
Second World War came out of that conflict very proud 
of our Armed Forces—but all of us were deeply con- 
cerned for our future. 

President Truman, that great leader of our country, 
at that time said: 

“One of the strongest convictions which I brought to 
the Office of the Presidency was that the antiquated de- 
fense setup of the United States had to be reorganized 
quickly as a step toward insuring our future safety and 
preserving world peace. From the beginning of my ad- 
ministration I began to push hard for unification of the 
Military Establishment into a single department. . . .” 

As a Congressman I spent hours and days listening 
to the testimony for and against unification. Most of the 
arguments came down to one common denominator: It 
just can’t be done. It is impossible. 

No one heard that refrain more often than the man 
who is about to become our new Secretary of Defense. 
Clark Clifford was here in the White House trying to 
help President Truman. He has told me this: 

“T know so clearly what President Truman had in mind 
all during that time. And all through the years he kept hop- 
ing that we could and we would someday reach that 
point. Under Bob McNamara we finally did.” 

So, Bob McNamara has really served faithfully three 
Presidents: as a member of the Cabinet under President 
Kennedy and myself, and—after 20 years—as the man 
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who made our Defense Department what Harry Truman 
wanted it to be. 

Now, another distinguished American assumes the 
leadership of the establishment that he helped to create— 
and that Bob McNamara helped to perfect. 

The task, I think, and I think Bob McNamara thinks, 
could not have passed to abler and wiser hands. 

In Bob McNamara, the World Bank is gaining an 
executive of vision and a thinker who is also preemi- 
nently—with apologies to Mrs. Johnson—a doer. 

Daily we read the reports that the developing nations 
are hopelessly far behind. The gap between the “haves 
and the have-nots” is said to be so wide and so growing 
that it is a great threat to world peace and that it will 
never be narrowed. 

I do not generally make predictions on such matters 
and certainly my record does not compare with certain 
noted columnists, but I am going to make a prediction 
here in the East Room this morning. 

I predict that 20 years from now another President 
will stand here someday and say: “A revolution of 
achievement in the developing nations began with the 
appointment of Robert S. McNamara to the World Bank 
in 1968.” 

For many long and quite demanding years Bob McNa- 
mara has guided our Defense Establishment. He has 
helped to give America the strongest, most efficient mili- 
tary power in history. 

Now he is going to try, try to build the kind of world 
that alone can justify that strength. 

We are asking him to attack the root causes of vio- 
lence and turmoil—poverty, disease, ignorance, and 
hopelessness. 

Those are the ancient enemies of the human race, who 
have never been defeated before. But our generation has 
the strength and the power and the resources, I hope, to 
eliminate them from the face of the earth. 

What now is needed is intelligence—and organization 
and the will. 

In this intensely loyal, brilliant, and good man, Amer- 
ica is giving to the world—and if I may be personal— 
I am giving the world the very best that we have to 
win the most important war of all. 

America is grateful for what he has done—and I speak 
for all of America this morning—and more important, 
for what he is about to do. 

Mr. Secretary, on behalf of your fellow Americans, all 
of them, your country salutes you. 

I will now read the citation of the highest medal that 
the President can award to a civil servant. 

“The Presidential Medal of Freedom citation, Robert 
S. McNamara. For 7 years you have administered our 
complex Defense Establishment, unifying our strength so 
that we might respond effectively wherever the security of 
our free world was challenged. A brilliant analyst, a mod- 
ern administrator, you have brought a new dimension to 
defense planning and to decision-making. 
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“You have grasped the urgent social crisis of our time, 
the awakening of hope among the world’s poor. You have 
understood that while freedom depends on strength, 
strength itself depends on the determination of free people. 

“Your 7 long years of unshakable loyalty to the Repub- 
lic, to the President, and to all who serve beside you and 
under you in the Armed Services, is an example for the 
public servant and an inspiration for your countrymen. 

“May your selfless service spent in defending freedom 
bring even greater awards in the larger work that you 
now undertake: to promote freedom throughout all 
the world.” 


Signed “Lyndon B. Johnson, President, the White 
House.” 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


Conference of Governors of the 
States and Territories 


Advance Text of the President’s Remarks Opening the 
Conference. February 29, 1968 


I am delighted to welcome you once again to this 
house. 

This morning I want to talk about the primary busi- 
ness of government: public order. 

To many people, that phrase means one thing: crime 
control. That is—to be sure—a major concern and re- 
sponsibility of every public official. A people blessed by 
affluence and opportunity—but nevertheless beset by 
crime and civil disorder—is a troubled people. You and 
I—together with the Congress, the mayors, and the po- 
lice departments—have work to do in meeting the chal- 
lenge of lawlessness in America. 

I shall talk more specifically about some of this work 
a little later. But first, I want to broaden the scope of 
that term—public order—and give it the larger meaning 
I believe it entails. 

In our democracy, public order does not finally rest 
on force. It rests on the consent of our people. It rests on 
their belief that public order is the climate in which they 
may attain their goals: 

—a good job, 

—a decent home, 

—an education for their children that will truly prepare 

them for life, 

— physical well-being for their families, 

—freedom from discrimination, 

—safety in their homes and on the streets, 


—a sense of purpose and participation in their 
community. 





When individuals or groups attack the public order— 
for whatever reason—they must be stopped. No society 
can tolerate attacks upon itself. 
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But it is just as important that the public order be truly 
public—not the private preserve of a favored few. It is im- 
portant that every citizen have a personal stake in the 
preservation of order. People must believe, and believe 
mightily, that there is always an avenue of opportunity 
for them—and for their children—in the cities of 
America. 

The responsibility of government is inescapable here, 
just as in the control of crime. It is a responsibility not just 
to the poor and disadvantaged—but to every citizen who 
wants to live in peace, without fear and without hatred. 

The National Government—responding to the people’s 
will—has begun to meet that responsibility. 

Eight years ago, the Federal budget included $91 bil- 
lion in aid to the poor. This year’s budget proposes over 
$27 billion for the same purpose—three times the figure of 
1960. This has been, in every sense, a revolution of re- 
sponsibility—and each of us who helped to bring it about 
can be proud of it. 

But even this vast effort cannot achieve the conditions 
of public order—unless it engages the determination of a 
healthy and responsible private industry—and Governors, 
mayors, State and city governments who recognize and 
carry out their responsibilities. 

Let me give you some examples. 

A month ago, I called upon the leaders of American 
industry to spearhead an unprecedented venture: 





—-placing 500,000 of America’s hard-core unemployed 
in private industry jobs, and finding work for 200,000 
poor youngsters this summer. 


They responded—vigorously. Sixty-five of the Nation’s 
top business executives—under the leadership of Mr. 
Henry Ford—have formed a National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen, to lead the drive in our 50 largest cities. They 
put together a top-flight, full-time staff, drawn from in- 
dustry and Government. They have developed detailed 
plans and a tight schedule—reflecting the urgency of 
their mission. 

They will move in our 50 largest cities 2 weeks from 
now. 

My question is, whether we in government—State, 
Federal and local—will keep up with them. 

Can your State employment service—which will im- 
plement this program at the local level—find the hard- 
core unemployed to fill the jobs; and help negotiate $350 
million worth of contracts in the next 16 months? 

Industry is moving to meet its responsibilities. Will we 
meet ours? 

The availability of health care—and the means to ob- 
tain it—is another element in maintaining a decent pub- 
lic order. 








The cost of our Medicaid program—as no one knows 
better than you and I—is extremely high. We must find 
means of improving it, of reducing its costs and estimat- 
ing them more precisely. We cannot return to the time 
when to be poor was inevitably to be sick—without medi- 
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cal attention. But we must make the program fair to the 
taxpayer, as it is responsive to those who need it. 

The other day I sent to the Congress a supplemental 
estimate of $568 million for Medicaid, a 50 percent in- 
crease in the original 1968 budget estimate of $1.2 
billion. 

There are many reasons why that supplemental was 
necessary. Nevertheless, I think you will all agree that it 
represents a pretty wide error in budget estimating. It 
is true that medical costs have risen sharply. But we in the 
Federal Government have inadequate information on 
which to predict what the States will do: 


—how many persons will be covered, 
—what kind of services they will receive, and 
—what are the cost implications? 


Let us try to arrive at a solution to this together. I pro- 
pose that we establish a joint Federal-State task force, 
where a select group of State budget directors and health 
and welfare officials can work with HEW and our Budget 
Bureau to bring about improvements in reporting and 
estimating the cost of Medicaid. 

I am asking Acting Secretary Wilbur Cohen to get 
this effort underway immediately. 


I know that many of you have discussed the amend- 
ments in the welfare system Congress adopted last fall. 
We have had enough experience with the various welfare 
programs to know that they have many shortcomings. 
The remedies that have been proposed are many and 
various. Because welfare involves so many factors—fiscal, 
economic, social, and moral—I have asked a distinguished 
group of Americans, including three present and former 
Governors, to examine alternative income maintenance 
programs, and to report their findings to me. Their com- 
mission is headed by Mr. Ben Heineman, Chairman of 
the Chicago Northwestern Railroad. 

By 1975, State and local government employment will 
grow to 11 million. 





Each year, every year, you will have to recruit a quar- 
ter of a million new administrators, technicians, and pro- 
fessional employees just to keep your programs going. 
And this does not include the teachers. 

Last year, I asked the Congress to help avert this man- 
power crisis. 


I proposed the Public Service Education Act aimed 
at increasing the number of good students who choose 
careers in government. 

I proposed the Intergovernmental Manpower Act—to 
help you train specialists and administrators, and to let 
us exchange some of our best people—on a temporary 
basis—so that they might learn to work more effectively 
together. 

These are vital and important proposals—but they are 
still just proposals, pending before the Congress. 

I hope you will urge the Congress to make these meas- 
ures a reality so we can get on with the job. 
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Each year billions of dollars pass to the States in the 
form of Federal grants-in-aid. In fiscal 1969, over $20 
billion will be channeled in this way. 

We are working with you to assure that these funds 
flow swiftly and surely, unhindered by red tape. 

We are doing this by: 


—consulting with your auditors and accountants; 

—cutting back on paperwork and forms; and 

—trying, wherever we can, to combine separate grants 
into single packages for maximum action. 


There is much more room for improvement. 

Last year, I asked the Congress— in legislation called 
the Joint Funding Simplification Act—to ease your work 
and ours. 

That proposal is also before the Congress. I ask your 
help in urging the Congress to act quickly upon it. 

Even if all the actions I have described this morning 
are taken—much that we will have done will be in vain 
if lawlessness dominates our cities. 

No more important domestic challenge faces the Amer- 
ican people than to preserve civil peace and to restore 
respect for the law. 

As elected officials of your States, this is your concern. 
Law enforcement, as much as any responsibility of gov- 
ernment, is primarily a local responsibility. 

Wise tradition—which comes from our Founding Fa- 
thers—dictates that the work of law enforcement must be 
local. The war on crime cannot and should not be di- 
rected from the Nation’s Capital. Yet the fact of crime— 
and the fear of crime—are national problems because 
they concern every American. 

The sordid symptoms of crime mock our democratic 
society. They depress the daily lives of our people. Crime 
is an intolerable extra burden on the poor. It is an agent 
of suffering in millions of lives—rich and poor. 

While it may never be cured completely, I am deter- 
mined that it will be better controlled. 

As President, I will do my part. 


I have asked Congress and the Nation to move now— 
this year—on a 22-point action program I have submitted. 

Today, I urge you to exercise the same leadership in a 
crusade for law enforcement in your State, that I am de- 
termined to exercise at the national level. This effort must 
be nationwide. Every Governor must commit the influ- 
ence and power of his office to the fight. 

Two years ago I asked the Attorney General to work 
with the Governors to establish statewide commissions 
on law enforcement and criminal justice. Since then, only 
half of the States have taken advantage of Federal assist- 
ance to set up these commissions. 

I urge the remaining 25 States to act now—this year. 
I ask you to join me in urging the mayors of our large cities 
to establish their own local crime commissions. 

There are pressing and obvious needs in the fight 
against lawlessness: better-trained, better-paid, and more 
effective police forces; fairer and more efficient systems of 
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criminal justice; and—tragically—better means of re- 
sponding when public order breaks down under the im- 
pact of riots. The measures I have sent to Congress will 
help you meet many of those needs. 

I have asked the Attorney General to discuss them with 
you today. 

If you—as the highest elected officials in your States— 
will add your support, I predict that this year Congress 
will strengthen the alliance of the Federal Government, 
States, and local governments in the fight against lawless- 
ness—by enacting the proposals that are now before it. 

I hope this meeting will help forge the strongest and 
most effective Federal-State campaign for public order— 
in every sense of the phrase—that our country has ever 
witnessed. 

If we act as we must, we shall strengthen and extend 
that order in every American community. That is our 
duty—and our opportunity. 


NOTE: The President welcomed the Governors of the States and 
Territories in the White House Theater. 


National Safe Boating Week, 1968 


Proclamation 3832. Dated February 28, 1968. 
Released February 29, 1968 


By the President of The United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Each year more and more Americans go boating in 
their leisure hours. If we are to prevent the needless loss 
of life and property, this increasing traffic on our water- 
ways must be accompanied by greater awareness of safe 
boating practices. 

The principal agent of boating accidents last year was 
a careless operator. The most common errors were over- 
loading or improper loading of small boats—mistakes 
easily avoided by the boatowner who understands his boat, 
its machinery, and its operation. 

An aggressive and comprehensive program of safety 
education—supported, where necessary, by law enforce- 
ment—can reduce the rate of boating accidents, and make 
boating what it should be: a purely pleasant recreation. 

Recognizing the need for emphasis on boating safety, 
the Congress of the United States, by a joint resolution 
approved June 4, 1958 (72 Stat. 179), has requested the 
President to proclaim annually the week which includes 
July 4 as National Safe Boating Week: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning June 30, 1968, as National Safe Boating 
Week. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and other areas subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States to provide for the observance 
of this week. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 4, 1968 


In Witness WuHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 28th day of February, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
second. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:00 p.m., February 
29, 1968] 


Pentagon Ceremony Honoring 
Secretary McNamara 


The President’s Remarks at a Farewell Ceremony for the 
Secretary of Defense. February 29, 1968 


Secretary McNamara, Secretary Nitze, General Wheeler, 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Armed Services, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


I don’t have a speech to make here today. I just thought 
that I would come over and join with all of you and with 
all of Bob McNamara’s fellow workers in saying goodby 
to him. 

I have heard this place here at the Pentagon referred 
to as the “Puzzle Palace.” Bob McNamara may be the 
only man who ever found the solution to the puzzle and 
he is taking it with him. But whatever it is called, it 
is one of the most important buildings on this earth. 

I am sorry that this is so, but until men and nations 
are content to leave one another in peace it will be so. 

That makes you people very important people. A great 
deal depends on the quality of your performance, on your 
character, on your intelligence, on your patriotism, on 
your pride in your own service, and on your ability to rise 
above narrow service rivalries. 

Bob McNamara’s career is just about the textbook ex- 
ample of the modern public servant. But I suspect there 
are many others out there before me now in uniform and 
in civilian clothes, high ranking and not so high ranking, 
who also qualify as modern public servants. 

I want to say to each of you that your country is grate- 
ful to you for the quality of the work that you do on be- 
half of all of us, as your country is grateful to this good 
man, Bob McNamara, to whom we have come here today 
to say goodby and farewell. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:26 p.m. at the Pentagon. 


The President’s Arrival at the Pentagon 


Pool Report of Ray Scherer of NBC and 
George R. Packard of Newsweek. 
February 29, 1968 


Mr. Scuerer. We left at 11:50 in a procession out 
the Southwest Gate. We went across the bridge to the 
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Pentagon, under the River Entrance. As we went it be- 
gan to rain harder and harder. 

The President was met by Secretary McNamara in the 
Pentagon Garage. They disappeared with a number of 
people with them. 

The press corps went up to the River Entrance of the 
Pentagon and was standing inside the building. We saw 
General Wheeler in full uniform and Under Secretary 
Nitze waiting. We waited and waited. 

Finally, a bird colonel came running down, out of 
breath. He said, “They are stuck.” 

That is the first we knew that they were stuck in the 
elevator. The President and Mr. McNamara were stuck 
in a VIP elevator at the Pentagon. It was Elevator Num- 
ber 13. There were 13 people in the elevator: the Presi- 
dent, Mr. McNamara, Clint Hill, Harry McPherson, 
Larry Levinson, Will Sparks, Okie Okamoto, Joe Cali- 
fano, Dr. Burkley and another agent, Sherwin Markman, 
Col. James U. Cross, and an unidentified elevator oper- 
ator, a sergeant. 

There were apparently a lot of funny things said in 
the elevator. The President said, “I never knew it took 
this long to get to the top of the Pentagon.” 

They were stuck between the second and third floors. 
They finally cranked it up, whatever that means, and got 
it up manually. Everybody was boosted out on the fourth 
floor. 

Mr. Pacxarp. They entered the outer office of Under 
Secretary of the Air Force Townsend Hoopes. After they 
cranked it up, it stopped again, just 3 feet short of. the 
fourth floor. 

Q. They crawled out? 

Mr. Scuerer. If you get a picture of it, it was so that 
they had to be boosted out, but Harry McPherson did 
open the top panel. 

They were stuck between 10 and 12 minutes. Then 
they all walked down the stairs and went out the door. 

Q. To the ground floor? 

Mr. ScHerer. Yes. It was raining hard when they got 
outside and all the people got wet waiting for them to 
arrive. 

Q. Why were they going up to arrive? 

Mr. ScuHereER. Trying to get to the fourth floor. 

When they were cranking it the maintenance men 
were in control. 

The ceremony started but the flyover was canceled be- 
cause of the weather. The public address system did not 
work and you only heard the last 30 seconds of the Presi- 
dent’s speech. 

It was raining very hard and they put an umbrella over 
the President and an umbrella over Mr. McNamara. Ev- 
erybody kind of huddled over. Mr. McNamara stood 
out there without a topcoat or a raincoat. 

Q. Did the President have a topcoat on? 

Mr. SCHERER. Yes. 

We scurried away from there in a hurry and dropped 
the President at the State Department where he is now 
having lunch with the Governors. 
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Mr. Packarp. Mr. McNamara was quoted as saying 
“This is what is wrong with there being 29 days in Febru- 
ary.” He said that in the elevator. 

The President got out of his car in the State Department 
and was combing the rain out of his hair. He was asked 
about the elevator incident and how he liked it. 

The President said, “Fine, fine. It gave us a chance to 
finish our conversation, a good excuse to finish our con- 
versation.” 

We asked the President if he was going to take the eleva- 
tor up in the State Department. He said, “No; I am going 
to walk up, if there is no objection.” He was smiling. 

Mr. Scuerer. He added, “I will exercise a little more 
care on who rides with me.” 

Q. Did he walk up eight floors? 

Mr. ScHerer. No. He took the elevator. 

Mr. Packarp. At least he entered the elevator. 


NoTE: Mr. Scherer and Mr. Packard met with reporters at 
12:52 p.m. in the office of the Press Secretary at the White House. 


Conference of Governors of the 
States and Territories 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and the 
Conference Chairman, Governor John A. Volpe of 
Massachusetts, at a Dinner Honoring the Governors. 
February 29, 1968 


THE Preswent. Distinguished Governors, charming 
ladies, friends—and favorite sons: 

I am delighted to welcome you to the White House— 
temporarily. Today will certainly have proved one thing 
to you. Washington is an exciting town. Even a little 
elevator ride can be a big event. 

Let me give you a confidential briefing on what really 
happened in the Pentagon today. 


—First of all, the elevator was Number 13. 
—And there were 13 of us in there. 
—And today is Leap Year. 


I felt sorry for that poor elevator operator. A voice 
came over the intercom and asked: “Do you have a full 
load there?” 

I was interested in his reply. 

The operator looked at the Secretary of Defe.ise—and 
swallowed once. He looked at me—and swallowed twice. 

Then he snapped: “A load? Affirmative, buddy!” 

I turned to Bob McNamara.. “What’s wrong with this 
thing?” I said—in my softest voice. “Don’t ask me,” he 
replied. “I don’t work here any more.” 

I looked at him sadly, and thought: ‘“That’s real effi- 
ciency for you—he’s not even out of the building and 
the computers have broken down.” 

The Secretary must have read my thoughts. He clicked 
his fingers and exclaimed: “I’ve got it, Mr. President. 
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This is February 29th and we didn’t program the com- 
puter for Leap Year!” 

As we walked away, I saw Bob McNamara whip out 
his famous little black book. I peeked over his shoulder 
and read the notation; “Check elevator budget at the 
World Bank.” 

Driving back to the White House, I made a note of 
my own—for our Republican guests tonight. The other 
party has been so kind to me lately—approving just about 
everything that I do—that I just wanted to give their 
most vocal supporters an inside tip. 

Standing stuck inside that elevator today, I thought of 
my Republican friends. I hoped they would realize that 
it can take a long time to get to the top in this town. 

Years ago our predecessors were pretty independent of 
one another—the Chief Executive of the Nation and the 
Chief Executive of the State. But the 20th century has 
imposed a partnership on the two of us. Like all partner- 
ships, sometimes we grow restless in that arrangement, 
as partners frequently do. 

But there is one thing in the last analysis we all know, 
whether it is a partnership in our home or in our business 
or in the Government that runs our country, we have got 
to make it work. 


Now that is what I am trying so hard to do. I am trying 
to make it work. We now have more than 450 Federal 
grant-in-aid programs in the United States. They amount 
to more than $17 billion of the taxpayers’ money that is 
spent every year. 


They involve almost every major function of this 
Government in this society. 


They touch the lives, I think, of every single American. 
We, the leaders, the Chief Executives of America, have a 
responsibility to all America. 


It is just disgraceful for us to spend any of our time and 
our talent chewing on each other. You have problems 
that need to be solved that I don’t know much about, but 
if I can help I want to help because if you are a better 
Chief Executive, your State is a better State. 

I have problems and God knows they are legion. | 
don’t know the answers to all of them. And I need help. 
If we solve them you have a better Nation. You have a 
slice of this Nation and your children have a slice of this 
Nation. 


So we must never lose sight of the fact that some folks 
would like to take a little temporary advantage with great 
injury to the longtime national good. But I hope and I 
believe they are not in this room tonight. 

I want to pay public tribute to the tireless efforts of 
three good men who largely have inaugurated and 
brought this relationship to what it is today, between the 
Chief Executive of the Nation and the Chief Executives 
of the States. First, Governor Buford Ellington of Tennes- 
see who left his home and came here and valiantly served 
me until I told him that he could probably do me more 
good as the Governor of Tennessee. 
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Then, that dynamic and very able leader, Farris Bryant 
from the State of Florida. Governor Bryant served his term 
here with great distinction and great appreciation from 
all of us who worked with him. 

Now, Governor Price Daniel. Thanks to your coopera- 
tion and your understanding, all of us together have made 
these programs, I think, somewhat more effective than 
they would have been otherwise. 

Your own distinguished chairman, Governor Volpe, 
has said that this is the best working relationship that the 
Federal Government and the States have had together. I 
know of no one who tries harder to make it so than Gov- 
ernor Volpe, and I want to thank you, Governor. 


I have often spoken of Buford Ellington and Farris 
Bryant—but this is the first opportunity I have had to 
say anything about Price Daniel. 

He has served in practically every important post there 
is in government: State Legislator, Speaker, Attorney 
General, Governor, and United States Senator. Now he 
sits in the Security Council with us. He was your colleague 
as Governor for many years; he was my colleague as a 
Senator for many years. He knows government, I think, 
at both ends—the local, State, and Federal level. I know 
Price Daniel as the soul of honor. 


All of us have to have a little partisanship in us to enjoy 
life, but these three men who work with you, I think, have 
a minimum amount of it: Buford Ellington and Price 
Daniel and Governor Bryant. 

I doubt that there is a man in this room from any 
State in the Union who can do more with the President— 
and with the Cabinet—than Price Daniel. I tell you that 
only so you will know that you have a good lawyer re- 
tained here in Washington for you. He is your advocate. 

I am glad and gratified that Governor Daniel and his 
lovely wife have come here to try to bring us closer to- 
gether and to serve our common interests. 

Last year, we made a very determined effort to put 
our partnership on a face-to-face basis. Cabinet officers 
and other high officials, at my instruction, got away from 
the smog of Washington and went into 44 State capitals 
at the request and with the approval of the Chief Execu- 
tive of these States. 

Many other States sent their officials here to meet with 
us. In all, there have been more than 2,500 State and 
Federal officials meeting to try to better the ways to serve 
the people who pay all of us and entrust all of us with the 
responsibilities. 

Their agenda was 20th Century America. In these 
meetings we explored the challenges of housing, pollu- 
tion, transportation, law enforcement, New Haven rail- 
roads, education, health, job opportunities. 

These challenges, we know, leap-frog State boundaries. 
They confront us all as Americans. Because there is one 
thing we should never lose sight of : 


When a child in one area gets a better education than 
a child in another; 
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When a baby in one neighborhood has a higher chance 
of survival than a baby in another neighborhood; 

When the smoke of one city poisons the air of another 
city; 

When the crowded highways in one State slow the com- 
merce in another State—all of these start as local issues 
but in a very short time they stretch into national prob- 
lems. 

The Federal Government must face up to national 
problems and we try to. We think we are doing better 
every day. But there are no final answers here along the 
Potomac. The answers really are out there where you are, 
in the hinterland and hometowns of America. 

So, America’s problems must be met first and discov- 
ered and understood and evaluated. Then they must be 
mastered, Where? In the final analysis out there where 
Mr. and Mrs. America live, in your hometowns and in 
your home State. 

We must never assume that States and cities are bar- 
ren of ideas. Many of today’s greatest social innovations 
have their roots in local government. 

There is no substitute that we can find for that. Local 
government is the living heart of the greatest idea—the 
American idea. It is up to us to keep it vibrant, to give 
it new vigor and new strength each day, to give our people 
new confidence. It is up to us to nourish and reawaken the 
pride in communities and the pride in country that made 
this Nation great. 

This can be the richest dividend of our partnership. 


I want to tell this story and then I will not ask your 
indulgence further. Sunday a week ago I spent the most 
delightful day, I think, that I have had since I became 
President. I got up at 7 o'clock in the morning and had 
breakfast with 26 enlisted men of the Constellation air- 
craft carrier that just came back from Vietnam. Then I 
visited with some officers and they reviewed their targets— 
the power plants and the bridges and the supply routes. 

Then I went to church services with them. I stood on 
top of that carrier under a beautiful sunny sky off the 
coast of California. 

Then I called President Eisenhower and asked him if 
I could go by and talk with him because I needed his 
counsel and I needed the strength that comes from it. I 
went by and I spent the entire day with him. I enjoyed it 
because I was learning and listening and profiting from 
this wise man who had the unparalleled experience in 
guiding the affairs of men, of soldiers, and government 
servants. 


He enjoyed it, I think, because he was beating me every 
hole. 


[The President spoke off the record for a period of time.] 


I came away from that meeting hoping that by precept 
and example we could extend that attitude and that 
love of country and that element of putting national inter- 
est first, not only to this house, but to every Statehouse 
in this land. 
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So, to you Governors and your charming ladies, we 
have tried our best today to understand your problems— 
and to work with you on them. We are glad you came and 
hope you will be back next year. If I am here to entertain 
you, we will make it an even better year. 

If you would join me now in a toast to the Union, to 
the States, and to the people. 


GovERNOR VoLpeE. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, Mr. 
Vice President, members of the Cabinet, my colleagues, 
the First Ladies of the States, and friends: 

Mr. President, I feel something peculiar around here. 
Could it be a draft? 

I am sure you all enjoyed those violins this evening. Mr. 
President, we had the Boston Symphony Orchestra give 
a concert in Boston a couple of weeks ago at which Jack 
Benny—I was going to say the principal performer—was 
the principal, but he wasn’t the principal performer. But 
we had a wonderful occasion that evening. 

After the concert, we all went over to the Somerset 
Hotel for a buffet and reception to Jack Benny. At that 
party, the orchestra wasn’t there, but Jack Benny was 
there with his violin. He was joined by an accompanist 
that had not played the guitar for a long time. 

It happened to be the Governor of Massachusetts. I 
would have loved to have had my guitar here to accom- 
pany the violins. 

On behalf of my colleagues—and as Chairman of the 
National Governors’ Conference—we certainly want to 
say how much we have enjoyed your friendship, your 
hospitality, which you have always shown to us—and 
particularly do we thank you for the wonderful briefings 
that we had today and this very enjoyable evening here 
at the White House tonight. 


I have worked with three Presidents. I am pleased to 
say that I know of no President who has worked any 
harder to develop and promote better Federal-State rela- 
tions than you have, Mr. President. 


I am sure that we can all say today that the communi- 
cation between the Federal establishment and our respec- 
tive States is certainly fine and we have a chance—as we 
did today—to get in on the takeoffs on much of the legis- 
lation being proposed instead of waiting until we have 
landed. For your great cooperation, we are very happy. 

I have also had the privilege of working with—both as 
colleagues and in their present positions—-Governor 


Ellington, Governor Bryant, and my good friend, Gov- 
ernor Daniel. 


I want to say that every one of them has done you a 
great service—and their country a great service—and has 
been cooperative and helpful. I didn’t notice too much 
partisanship at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, we know the great tribulations that you 
face. In these days, I personally want to say that I offer 
up a prayer for you every day that the Dear Lord will 


help you and guide you in the difficult decisions in the 
difficult days that lie ahead. 
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So ladies and gentlemen, will you toast with me as | 
am privileged to offer a toast to the President of the 
United States. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 10:25 p.m. in the State Dining 


Room at the White House. As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 


Peace Corps 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Sixth Annual Report. March 1, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit to the Congress the Sixth Annual Report of 
the Peace Corps—an idea come of age, no longer a nov- 
elty but now a part of American life. 

The Peace Corps is one of President Kennedy’s most 
enduring achievements. It is now larger than ever. Today, 
the Peace Corps is a leading employer of new college 
graduates. Last year 21,000 college seniors formally ap- 
plied for membership in the Peace Corps—3.5 percent 
of the graduating classes. In one college, 25 percent ap- 
plied, in another 20 percent and in a third 17 percent. 

More than 12,000 Peace Corpsmen are doing Amer- 
ica’s work in 57 countries. They are in: 


—Micronesia, on lonely islands across the Pacific, work- 
ing in many fields—from teaching to drafting legis- 
lative proposals. 

—Peru, helping villagers develop schools and social 
clubs. 

—Colombia, helping expand and improve the educa- 
tional television network. 

—Malawi, conducting a successful program of tuber- 
culosis control. 


In the long run, perhaps the Peace Corps’ most sig- 
nificant contribution will be made at home. Last year, 
for the first time, the number of returned Volunteers sur- 
passed those in the field. By 1980, the Agency estimates 
200,000 of them will be involved in every level of our 
society. 

Many Volunteers return and continue their studies; 
others enter the business world. What most returned 
Volunteers seek is a career serving others. Thus, they 
teach in ghettos, work in anti-poverty projects, and join 
the government on the local or national level. 

This, then, is the Peace Corps: seven years old and 
still growing. The idea of service to humanity is much 
older, but few institutions have embraced the concept as 
fervently and capably as has the Peace Corps. As this 
report indicates, our journey has begun and the future is 
promising. 

If you would confirm your faith in the American fu- 
ture—take a look at the Peace Corps. 





Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
March 1, 1968 


Note: The 53-page report is entitled “Peace Corps 6th Annual 
Report.” 
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MONDAY, MARCH 4, 1968 
Secretary of Defense 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing-In of Clark 
Clifford, With Mr. Clifford’s Response. March 1, 1968 


Mr. and Mrs. Clifford and members of the Clifford 
family, Chief Justice Warren and Mrs. Warren, distin- 
guished Governors, Members of the Cabinet, Members 
of the Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 


I appreciate your indulgence. I hope all of you under- 
stand that the tardiness was prompted not by my usual 
delays, but the fact that we were unsuccessful in getting 
the Senate to stop talking. 

We tried. We even had a cloture vote that failed. But 
it is over now and all the Members but four are here. 
We will go ahead. 

This is a great day for us here in the White House. We 
were finally successful in persuading Clark Clifford— 
prevailing upon him—to move from the Kitchen Cabinet 
to the East Room. 

Some people have compared this appointment to a 
wedding. After a long and sometimes secret courtship, 
we are finally making an honest man out of him. 

I have never mentioned this before, but I had some 
serious reservations about naming Clark to any particular 
Cabinet job—I think he had some reservations, too— 
because there is really one serious flaw that he has. He 


owns or is paying on a summer house on Nantucket 
Island. 

I have worked with such people before. If I try to 
reach them, the White House operator usually says, “I am 
sorry, Mr. President, but the fog is in.” 

But then I heard about Clark’s devotion, and I 
observed it. Twenty years ago he was up there when 
President Truman called him back to Washington. The 
fog was in. It took 48 hours to get Clark back to the 
Capital. But he finally made it. Ever since then he has 
suffered Washington summers rather than make himself 
unavailable to his President. 

I figured that if we can get that kind of loyalty when 
he is a private citizen, what can we expect when we are 
paying him $35,000 a year? 

Clark Clifford has served his country and three differ- 
ent Presidents for more than 25 years—in time of peace 
and in time of war. 

He served as President Truman’s Special Counsel in 
the difficult days when America was trying to forge a 
durable peace from the fires of a world war. 

A farsighted man might have predicted even then that 
Mr. Clifford would become the Secretary of Defense, for 
he had a very important hand in creating this modern 
Defense Department. 

The legislation that he prepared, that he drafted, which 
he struggled on for months for a unified military system, 


to bring it under strong civilian control, finally became a 
fact. 
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He was the architect of the very smooth and efficient 
transition between the administrations of President Eisen- 
hower and President Kennedy. 

At the request of President Kennedy, he became Chair- 
man of the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board following the Bay of Pigs situation. At my request, 
he has continued in that position through the years. 

In looking through some of the statements of yester- 
year, I observed that on November 23, 1963, I received a 
very short note from Mr. Clifford. It said, “Mr. President, 
let me know if there is anything I can do to be helpful.” 

Well, he has been helpful in a thousand different ways 
since that day—to me, to the First Lady, to the members 
of our family, the Cabinet, and others who needed his 
wise and sage counsel. 

Mr. Clifford did more than draft the legislation, though, 
that created this Department of Defense. He helped shape 
the character of that whole Department. That character 
is grounded in a principle that is as old as America itself. 
We want to reiterate it upon every appropriate occasion. 

That is that control of the military will reside firmly 
and forever in the hands of men who are directly respon- 
sible to the people of the United States. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who wrote that he knew of 
no safe depository of the ultimate powers of the society 
but the people themselves. 

That principle is the core of the National Security Act 
of 1947, and its amendments in 1949. 

It has been strengthened by Secretary McNamara in 
his brilliant service of 7 years in the Cabinet. 

It will be upheld by Secretary Clifford. He, like Secre- 
tary McNamara, will always have the support of the 
President in doing so. 

Mr. Clifford is wise in the ways of strength. He knows 
that might alone cannot bring peace. Military strength 
cannot correct the conditions which breed violence, the 
awakening of hope and the frustration of accomplishment 
among the world’s poor. 

The danger comes not from those who have something 
to lose, but from those who feel that they have nothing 
to lose. 

So I believe, and I think Clark Clifford believes, in a 
certain formula for the future. 

Each time a nation develops enough to give the people 
of that nation a life worth living, then the world moves 
one step back from chaos. 

Yesterday, with sadness, most of you in this room said 
farewell to a good and great Secretary of Defense. This 
morning we gain a worthy and a wise successor in Clark 
Clifford. He has the confidence of the President and of 
the President’s Cabinet. He has worked with them just 
as if he were a member. 

He has the confidence of the Congress which con- 
firmed him in record time. And he has the confidence of 
the press. 


I can assure all of you that it is no small achievement. 
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So, Mr. Secretary, on behalf of your new and really 
your biggest client, the American people welcome you 
aboard. 

The Chief Justice honors us by his willingness to be 
present this morning to administer the oath. 


[At this point, the oath of office was administered by 
Chief Justice of the United States Earl Warren.] 


SECRETARY CLIFFORD. President and Mrs. Johnson, 
Chief Justice and Mrs. Warren, Members of the Cabinet, 
distinguished Members of the Senate and the House, 
Their Excellencies the Governors of our 50 States, and 
friends: 

President Johnson has, on a number of occasions, sug- 
gested that lawyers talk too much. I do not intend on 
this particular occasion to give him any additional 
ammunition. 

My remarks are in the nature of expressions of grati- 
tude and appreciation, first to the President for his 
exceedingly gracious remarks, and for the trust and con- 
fidence that he evidences. 

Second, I thank him for giving me the opportunity to 
try to retire a debt that I have—a debt that I have had 
for many years, and one that with passing time has grown. 
That is the debt that I owe to this country. 

For some 61 years now, I have enjoyed the blessings, 
the freedom and liberty of security and safety and of un- 
limited opportunity. I thank him for the chance that he 
gives that I may in some way try to repay that debt. 

My gratitude to the Members of the Senate and House, 
and particularly the Armed Services Committees, for 
their excellent cooperation, their support, and the under- 
standing that they have given to me as we have worked 
these past weeks. 





I am savoring every moment of it as long as it lasts. 

Iam a great admirer of Secretary McNamara. A unique 
and superb task has been performed by this man, the like 
of which we shall probably not see again. 

I wish to thank him also for gathering together a group 
of highly dedicated, effective, and efficient men under 
the present leadership of Deputy Secretary Paul Nitze. 
These men at this critical time in our country’s history 
have agreed to stay on so that we might work together 
and find the solutions to our problems. 

The President mentioned the press. I tread on danger- 
ous ground when I express my appreciation to them for 
their objectivity, their understanding, and even their 
sympathy. 

In the vernacular of a prominent columnist and com- 
mentator, I predict that the attitude of “Give the little 
fellow a chance” will, within a few months, be “Throw 
the bum out.” 

I would be remiss if I did not thank also my friends 
who are here, who left their busy lives to give me this 


evidence of their support and their affection and friend- 
ship. 
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I am particularly delighted that I get to see them on 
this occasion, because at the conclusion of this ceremony 
I go directly to the Pentagon, and I doubt that I will be 
seeing them again for a long time. 

I thank you very much, all of you, for coming. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12 noon in the East Room at the 


White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 


Fire Research and Safety Act of 1968 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing the Bill 
IntoLaw. March 1, 1968 


Secretary Trowbridge, distinguished Members of the 
Senate and the House, ladies and gentlemen: 


First of all, I want to welcome to the East Room 
this afternoon 200 business leaders and State officials from 
throughout the Nation. 

Their mission here is to spearhead the new jobs pro- 
gram in 50 of our largest cities. These people are the doers 
and the movers of the National Alliance of Businessmen. 
They are going to roll up their sleeves and find the answer 
to one of America’s most urgent needs—decent jobs for 
500,000 men and women who are the hard-core unem- 
ployed—the people who want to work but who need that 
special help and training to put them on the road to pro- 
ductivity. 

As Mr. Clifford said when he was sworn in a few mo- 
ments ago as Secretary of Defense, he was thankful for 
the opportunity, after living in this land for 61 years, to 
have a chance to pay the debt to the country that he owed 
the country. 


I am thankful that we have businessmen, the creatures 
and the product of our free enterprise system, and our pe- 
culiar system of government, who in their affluence, and 
in a period of prosperity, the like of which they have not 
known before, are willing to leave their companies and 
spend their time and talents to help those who are less 
fortunate, those who haven’t done so well, but who could 
pull down our whole system if our system can’t be made 
to work for them, too. 

To you businessmen who are undertaking this new ven- 
ture under the leadership of that dynamic business exec- 
utive, Henry Ford II, I salute you. I thank you. I have 
great hopes for the work ahead. 

The measure we have come here today to sign deals 
with another very important national problem, 

It is a terrible thing when tragedy strikes so often that 
it no longer even shocks us. 

Just the other week, Mrs. Johnson and I were shocked 
by a terrible story that we saw in the newspaper: 10 chil- 
dren were burned to death in one awful night. A complete 
family was wiped out, was destroyed, was no more. 
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There were other fires that night; hundreds of other 
Americans died that night. Hundreds more were scarred 
and crippled. 

The most shocking thing about all of these tragedies 
is that they are repeating tragedies. They happen night 
after night. They go on day after day. 

Fire, as I think most of you know, is our third largest 
cause of accidental death in America. 

In 1966 alone, more than 12,000 of our fellow human 
beings died in fires. That is more than we lost in Vietnam 
all year from the enemy bullets. 

Almost $2 billion in homes and businesses went up 
in flames. 

Man invented fire for his own safety and security, but 
man has really never learned how to control it. We all 
live with the threat of an acidental fire. 

Our little baby with a match, the bursting gas stove, 
the leaking pipe, the careless smoker in the bed, the ex- 
ploding pipeline—all of these are shocking accidents, 
but the most shocking truth of all is terribly clear. That is 
this: 

This great Nation of which we are all so proud and 
dedicated leads the entire world in technology, but it 
falls so far behind the other nations in protecting its own 
people. Our per capita death rate is twice that of Canada. 
It is four times that of the United Kingdom. It is 61/2 
times that of Japan. 

This is a shameful waste. This is something that we 
should stop, we must stop, and we are going to stop. 

But we cannot stop it when many of our firefighting 
techniques date back to the Chicago fire of 1871. Many 
of our firefighters are as ill-trained and ill-equipped. 

The bill we sign today is a Fire Research and Safety 
Act for all Americans. It will help us put out many of 
these fires before they ever start. 

It authorizes, for the first time in our history, a fire 
research and safety program. Now we can launch new 
studies into the causes of fires and into new methods of 
fire prevention and control. We can educate the public 
on how to avoid fire hazards. We can set up new training 
programs to improve our firefighting techniques and to 
strengthen the local fire departments. 

This important measure is a tribute to the work of a 
great American leader, the work of the distinguished 
Secretary of Commerce, Sandy Trowbridge, who leaves 
us today. He fought for this bill, and many other good 
bills of a like nature, and he succeeded. He did it because 
it is needed, because it is right, and because it is going 
to protect all of us. 

This is the first consumer bill passed at this session 
of Congress. It is one of the 12 consumer bills that we 
recommended last year. We batted 3343 percent. We 
got four of them at the first session. 

We sent up six new consumer proposals this year. I 
wish we had a subcommittee on each one of them, work- 
ing morning, afternoon, and night now, so that we could 
get them reported before we get in a rush to get out of 
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here in July. I appeal to the Members of Congress to get 
them assigned for hearings. I will furnish the witnesses 
immediately. 

We need legislation of this type. It costs us little. The 
hazards are great. The clock is ticking. Time is wasting. 
We should be moving ahead. I am glad we are moving 
ahead with this proposal. 


I hope we can come back into this room again soon to 
sign these other dozen or so measures that are now 
pending. 

All Americans should know, should remember, should 
be restless and dissatisfied until we actually get the sig- 
nature on a Truth-in-Lending Act. 


An explosion in a major city tomorrow would get us 
a Pipeline Safety bill quickly, but we shouldn’t have to 
wait until people die to get it. It is there, and I hope it is 
enacted. 

We need a strong poultry bill. We need a fish inspec- 
tion bill. 

The list is long, but so are the needs of this public that 
we represent. Consumer legislation deserves a high pri- 
ority. It concerns every American. 

Sometimes I think it concerns one American more than 
it does any of the others. I want to salute Miss Betty Fur- 
ness this morning for the great leadership she has given to 
this field. I want to challenge her to try to wake up the 
women of America, and the men, too, for that matter, to 
get behind these consumer measures that we have recom- 
mended, that we have submitted, and that we hope will 
pass. 

We say on what has come to us this morning, well done. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 1:25 p.m. in the East Room at the 


White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 


As enacted, the bill (S. 1124) is Public Law 90-259. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period 
covered by this issue. Appointments which appear below 
in the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 


February 28 


The President met with members of the United States 
Commission on Human Rights, headed by Ambassador 
Averell Harriman, to discuss U.S. participation in the 
International Year of Human Rights during 1968. The 
appointment of Mrs. Robert Kintner to the Commission 
was announced by the White House on February 27. 
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The President met with the Inter-American Council 
of Commerce and Production at the White House. The 
Council is an association of U.S. and Latin American 
businessmen and industrialists interested in trade and 
economic integration. 

At the request of several Governors, the President met 
with Governors Calvin L. Rampton of Utah, Tim M. 
Babcock of Montana, John R. Williams of Arizona, David 
F. Cargo of New Mexico, and Don Samuelson of Idaho, 
and Members of Congress from States affected by the 
copper strike, for a general discussion of the situation 
existing in the copper-producing States. The Governors 
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and legislators informed the President that they would 
urge that both parties—the companies and the labor 
unions—resume negotiations. 


February 29 

The President appointed John I. Hodges as U.S. Com- 
missioner on the North Pacific Fur Seal Commission. 
March 1 


Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachon of Thailand has 
accepted the President’s invitation for an official visit to 
the United States in May. He will be in Washington on 
May 8 and 9. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted February 26, 1968 


AUSTIN L. FICKLING, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Associate Judge for the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals for the term 
of 10 years, vice new position, P.L. 90-178, 
approved December 8, 1967. 

WILLIAM C. Pryor, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Associate Judge for the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions for 
the term of 10 years, vice Austin L. Fick- 
ling, being elevated. 

JAMES A. BELSON, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Associate Judge for the District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions for 
the term of 10 years, vice Catherine B. 
Kelly, elevated. 

Joyce HENS GREEN, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Associate Judge for the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions, 
Domestic Relations Branch for the term 
of 10 years, vice Joseph C. Waddy, elevated. 


Submitted February 27, 1968 


JAMES E. ATwoop, of Davenport, Washington, 
to be United States Marshal for the eastern 
district of Washington for the term of 4 
years, vice Daniel T. Donovan, resigned. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


ACTS APPROVED 
BY THE PRESIDENT 
Approved March 1, 1968 


pact a apace Public Law 90-259 
Fire Research and Safety Act of 1968. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released February 27, 1968 


The President’s remarks at the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
convention (advance text). 

Remarks of the President at a dinner honor- 
ing Governor John Connally of Texas (ad- 
vance text.) 


Released February 28, 1968 


The President’s remarks at the ceremony 
awarding the Medal of Freedom to Secre- 
tary Robert S. McNamara (advance text). 


Released March 1, 1968 


Remarks of the President at the swearing-in 
ceremony for Clark Clifford as Secretary of 
Defense (advance text). 








Editor’s Note 





Note Concerning Closing Time of This Issue 


President Johnson left the White House shortly before 
2 p.m. on Friday, March 1, 1968, for Houston, Texas. 
Releases issued subsequent to his departure from Wash- 
ington will be published in next week’s issue. 
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WO, GEE Bias noonieceenecannd 281 
UNO Tete nn  ecesnne 268 
Juries, Federal and State, selection of. 119 


Justice Department 
Attorney General, authority to coor- 
dinate Federal law enforcement and 
crime prevention programs. 230, 232, 240 


Budget amendment request_____---- 322 
Consumer Counsel. ................. 229 
Keating, Kenneth B.................. 31 
on I ce | A ET 252 
RIE URINE Uti iscecceenccsnuucces 193 
a eae eee 253 
Kentucky, disaster relief...._.._._--_---- 271 
rE 312, 347 
Kistiakowsky, George B__..---.----- 11, 286 
Klapper, Dr. Joseph T.-..-....----.-.. 31 
Klaus, Federal Chancellor Dr. Josef_... 90 
Knowlton, Winthrop------...-------- 68 
Korea, Republic of 
Military assistance__....-.-_- 262, 280 
Vance, Cyrus, discussions with Gov- 
ernment Officials__.._...._-- 280, 293, 299 
po ee 56, 90 


Labor, veterans employment programs. 66 
Labor Department, Secretary as mem- 
ber of Cabinet Committee on Price 


NID ic cre iatcnkanaienin ame 343 
taeda, iv. Biwin B............. 11, 286, 346 
ianger, Dr. William Ts...............-. 346 
Eereen, DP. CGO Wenn nncccccacccnnnce 31 
Latin America 

Inter-American Cultural Council... 293 

SORTS DT nin ce nnnntunicmmenn 268 

League of United Latin American 

SRN cic ccoieesrscabiadieeennmmaniionniaaeas 280 
Nuclear weapons, prohibition__-____- 288 
Scholarship program for Brazilian 

SIE sicinhndumendmmaemaninanieal 271 

State of the Union message_-_--__--- 71 
Law Day, DBR, WB ica cnccnccenscncs 282 
CEES, “TPO hiccheetecntcedinaion 214 
League of United Latin American 

SNE oo cece wcemaeuiea 280 
PAOD Ts IN iki ian Camioni ee 100 
See; Boned Wary... =... cs cccacce 289, 290 
Legal services program for the poor.... 50 
RA, Se I incited mecinemmmiciie 281 
Lehrman, Rabbi Irving_.-.---------_. 31 


EalmeGort, GNI. ....ncnncccnnccncs 312, 347 
Letson, John W 


Letters, Memorandums, Etc. 


See also Congress, Communications to 

Agency for International Develop- 
ment, request for reduction in 
overseas expenditures___-.--_--___ 57 

Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, letter to President of the 
Senate and Speaker 


o2-e---------- 122 
Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
Appointees, memorandum_-__-_---__ 343 
Executive departments and agen- 
cies, Memorandum urging co- 
CEE iin caenccceneesesacu 344 
Civil rights, letter to Sen. Philip Hart 
on pending legislation_____--_____ 319 


Earthquakes in Sicily, letter to Presi- 
RODIN G TN istic miccaeneinnce 70 
Gorton, John Grey, message on elec- 
tion as Prime Minister of Australia. 89 
Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment, memorandum from Sec- 
retary summarizing recent develop- 
ments 


cs si es a ec a aa 125 
Health and housing project for Wash- 
ington, D.C. (from Secretaries of 
ew Onl HUD) ..........ccncnccus 100 
Inter-American Cultural Council, 
NG iii ca cnnacinmnamnmmce 293 
International Grains Arrangement of 
TF diuiniivindanancuinmetnnaameenile 124 
Law enforcement agencies (from 
Director, Bureau of the Budget)_-. 321 
Life insurance, Federal employees 
(from Chairman, Civil Service 
CNIS. kind inncnntrasnnince 33 
Massey, Vincent, death of___-----_-- 12 
Negroes, attendance at U.S. Naval 
Academy (from Acting Secretary of 
SINE NE Atm ecncinwaiccnsiann minmscm 67 
Overseas travel restriction and US. 
personnel reduction.............. 80 
Red Cross Month, 1968, memorandum 
to heads of executive departments 
OU ass isi siiciciencartaticse emnseesce 222 
Secretary of Commerce, resignation 
of Alexander B. Trowbridge____---_ 300 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, resignation of John W. 
I cise tbsecsics ca:ttri ty cvesitnccoaaccrap sc dapat 125 
Social Security and Medicare, ad- 
vances under recent amendments... 32 
Pe 252 
REE: TH ido nncanimnadnacwmecnse 31 
Liberia, U.S. visit of President V. S. 
FN ec iss sr ess lc 300 
Libraries, Mexican border area___-_-_-- 213 
a. 281 


Life insurance, Government employees. 33 


i neem 281 
Lincoln’s birthday ceremony-_---.----- 283 
tank, Rev. Wintrey C...........0-5..-.- 31 
| en 31 
ED Pik ciiciticctcmcmmasanae 23, 185 
Local law enforcement_-_....--.-.----- 236 
AD, Fo on ce ccnscnccncen 134 


ee ee 281 
Lumiansky, Robert M_-_-------.------ 252 
ee ee 31 
MacDonald, Dr. Gordon J. F___-------- 313 
Mackey, Maurice Cecil, Jr_._.------ 289, 290 
Macmillan, Haroid................... 90 
EET, GONE, Wig Dh awcccccnncnsecncdcca 33 
ae 281 
Maldive Islands, Ambassador from_-.. 90 
Mann, Ambassador Fredric R_--------- 223 
Manpower programs 
ee 160 
Intergovernmental --.------------- 321 
State of the Union message_---_----- 74 
To Earn a Living: The Right of Every 
American, message_--------------- 104 
U.S.-Mexican border area___.------- 212 
March of Dimes National Poster Child. 203 
NE: PNR Bin ieicecccscccccun 281 
SE ene 251 
Martin, Doris Davit..............scccens 282 
RE EB a eee eam 213 
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Matthews, Burnita Shelton_---_------- 271 
May, Col. John A---------------------- 193 
Mayors, United States Conference of... 134 
Mazique, Dr. Edward_--------.--.---- 100 
McCormack, John W., Speaker of the 
House, dinner honoring Sees 128 
McDevitt, Capt. Joseph B_------------- 301 
McDonnell, James S., Jr_-------------- 112 
MoPariand, Carter. ........-.cccccccne 100 
MeKinney, Robert.................. 16, 320 
McNamara, Robert S...-..........--.. 84 
McPherson, Harry Cummings, Jr_... 289, 290 
Meany, George....----.------...-. 174, 193 
Medal of Honor, Maj. Merlyn H. Deth- 
DE, WE bkimassiuncaonnauan 173, 191 
EE CO icccrcccciiicemmencnnncis 77, 190 
Medicare, advances under recent 
GOTETAOTEES on cdniccccasccncescce 32 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 


Austria, Federal Chancellor Dr. 
GO. TR ctnncnnssinnmmasass 90 
CENTO Secretary General Turgut 
Menemencioglu ................. 346 


Commission of the European Com- 
munities, President Jean Rey... 56, 253 
Guyana, Prime Minister Forbes Burn- 


TE cist 134 
Israel, Prime Minister Levi Eshkol.. 51, 
53, 54 
Liberia, President V. S. Tubman _._. 300 
NATO Secretary General Manlio 
SOND. snicicicntincmacnancandeee’ 319 
Paraguay, President Alfredo Stroes- 
GE cnccassdteuscwswreannancaenn 346 
Somalia, Prime Minister Mohammed 
nn ( ,:, ae 59 


Tunisia, President Habib Bourguiba. 59 
United Kingdom, Prime Minister 


ee 55, 265, 271 
United Nations Secretary General 
WD tack mngncinenemnmaian 323 


Memorandums of disapproval. See Veto 
Messages and Memorandums of Dis- 
approval. 


Menemencioglu, Turgut.........-.... 346 
TRUIORE, GE ccc cccntimnancase 252 
Mexican-Americans 
Bilingual education program... 217, 344 
Civil rights message................ 114 
ee eee 344 


Mexico, U.S.-Mexico Commission for 
Border Development and Friendship. 212 


ee ee AM a ee ee 174 
Middle East, State of the Union mes- 

DP dae inti diceecsieein ani aiadbiaaiid 72 
Senet, G. WTA. 2. cn ccccnnncne 144, 252 
SN TI cs ccccincaatieteinics ecard sbiniaietl 194 
SOMMER GWA occ cncnncnnccase 58 
Miss American Teenager_.......--..-- 203 
Mississippi River Commission__.--_._- 204 
Model cities program_-__-__- 153, 159, 247, 332 
tits Ree? A Re 252 
oe ee 282 
Monetary system, international, crea- 

tion of reserve asset._...-..-.--.-... 186 
Morgan, Rev. James William, D.D____-- 252 
cnn os ih ane 35, 295 
MOURNS, TUONOEG Te oon cco ncccencante 346 
wepetn, Chet) F, FP oc cccncceccccccn 144 
Wabett, De. James................... 99, 100 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, Bureau 

,, Eee nena Seay a Sar 242 
Narcotics problem___-...-..-..-__- 241, 249 
National Advisory Council on Supple- 

mentary Centers and Services___-__- 213 
National Advisory Panel on Insurance 

in Riot-Affected Areas, report.._____ 142 


National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, Deputy Administrator. 176, 
204 
National Alliance of Businessmen____-- 08, 
112, 143, 289 
National Association of Attorneys 
Sect, ee ee NEEL 203 


National Conference of Christians and 
i ee 294, 310 


National Endowment for the Arts_._-_- 263 
National Endowment for the Humani- 

Gen, SR iidiiekcicicamnumeeiangen 178, 252 
National Historical Publications Com- 

WI ciscnitttcicnonimmeenais 34 
National Institute of Public Affairs, 

Committee on U.S.-China Relations. 203 
National Medal of Science__-.--- 11, 285, 286 
National Medical Association. 96, 99, 100, 101 
National parks, Mexican border area... 213 
National Poison Prevention Week, 1968. 251 
NATO, U.S. visit of Secretary General 





BERING TROND tcc cccnncs 301, 319 
Natural resources preservation, budget 

I ac cnttinnnneimenenann 154, 158 
Navajo treaty with United States, mes- 

sage on centennial........................ 134 
Naval Academy, US., attendance of 

Negroes ---.-- =~ 67 
De 203 
Negro rights. See Civil rights. 
Neighborhood Youth Corps_--.--.---. 105 


News Conferences 


Semmaasy 1 GO. TG) ncn censmcccceses 16 
SORES WO GA. 138) cctccncccecsene 84 
January 20 (briefing on pilot health 

and housing project in Washington, 

MURAD ceccicsscatchcilince is eacaedseauiahcinsaeipaaaatae 
Fenreary 3 CO. 118) .nccccscsccnccs 198 
Webruary 16 CH 296) cncacsccnuneca 295 


News Conferences Other Than Presidential 


Barnard, Dr. Christiaan, briefing on 
meeting with the President... 
Christian, George, television inter- 


view with Press Secretary_...----- 12 
Clifford, Clark M., following nomina- 

tion as Secretary of Defense____--- 86 
Fowler, Secretary Henry H., after 

meeting with the President___-.-- 68 


Vance, Cyrus R., briefing on discus- 
sions with South Korean Officials... 293 





Newsom, Herschel 203 
BE Rr rere nee 112 
Nickerson, Maj. Gen. Herman, Jr__----. 287 
North Carolina, disaster relief_......-- 300 
North Korea, situation with... 133, 203 
: TY Siiiiicicintieninwinnsininetann 135 


Nuclear nonproliferation treaty... 72, 81, 122 
Nuclear weapons 
Latin America, treaty for prohibition 


OD sc sticiastceedieniehtn desis tinicainieaeaceniaein inact 8 
Vietnam conflict, use in_...........-. 297 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 

DO 282 

O’Boyle, Patrick Cardinal__...-__-- 294, 310 
Ce en 252 
Obscenity and Pornography, Commis- 

GD Ci iiiicicccinenaiianeanaen 31 
Occupational health and safety pro- 

I esa sachets cies cincactticaisiaiaianaaeiaiaiaia 104 
Ocean explorations, proposed___..-.--. 73 
a 252 
Ohio, Silver Bridge reconstruction____-_ 233 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation 

Commission, Commissioner_......--. 300 
eo 33, 35, 292 
Older Americans, programs for... 50, 101, 290 
CO Wi ietincictciicewenssinciimmasintons 269 
Ce, TEV: WORD Da cctanecainassasin 252 
CRUURRIR, BU icin cncncnnainmmn 282 
Organized crime, crime message__-_---- 243 
Outer space treaty. See Space treaty. 
Oe, EE 251, 311, 346, 347 
Pee, TR TMOG Cin ncndscccccs 176, 204 
Is Ts I Tiaras ecteniinsisniseeeinenieatnitae 313 
Pakistan, foreign assistance message... 260 
Panama, Ambassador from___..-.-.--- 203 


Paraguay, U.S. visit of President Alfredo 


SON sisi cc Secseenteicensticcincinnnecaaodion 346 
Park, President Chung Hee_---------- 280 
BR ee 252 
i 203 
Pay increase, Pederal................. 321 
a ene 33, 90, 292 
i 252 
Peweheuss IMU... .nncnncencnnsasce 144 
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Pettit, William A__--. =a 282 
SE: OE DO etndccnatmannanaicnian 301, 311 
Pezdirtz, Dr. George Prancis__.____-_ 289, 290 
I 313 


m 
Poison Prevention Week, National, 1968. 251 
Pollution abatement, State of the 


We IN 6 co cceccccenaee 74, 77 
PO ROE Wientitscicinthicinitiniincitinintnnes 18 
ie cece ee, 257 
Pornography, Commission on Obscenity 

GOI cc seessaneceinscesticphceahcin iene iiaticaleoaniaaeaea 31 


Post Office Department 
Assistant Postmaster General for 

eee 165, 204 

Postmasters, nominations 


Poultry inspection 





Poverty. See Economic opportunity 
programs. 

PUR, TG Thins ccencncnauccincnints 252 

Prayer breakfast, Presidential 176 

President’s campaign plans__..-..---. 18 


President’s Commission for the Observ- 
ance of Human Rights Year 1968. 173,174 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advis- 


COD: FE in tccstistamammin 345 
President’s Science Advisory Com- 

TERI cre ncniiincinainauanninbieian 312 
President’s staff, Counsel_......-._--. 296 
President’s travel, military installations 

III sce siteinnencinsteshpeicciciadcmitcaieccaaal 314, 315, 317 


Price Stability, Cabinet Committee on. 343 
Prices 


Control of, possibility........._._-- 18 
Economic Report, 1968_._-.-- 182, 183, 187 
COO» iscins ca sticieresincconsoninnitnneaioatabal 19 
URI, CHG Wi vcs dccrensicctininnmcncins 248 
Private-public cooperation 
Be ea 158 
Hard-core unemployed-_-_-_--_-- 107, 143, i60 
8 334 
Proclamations 
American Heart Month, 1968 (Proc. 
SEE) -nccbacsndscaacieiaiien 175 
American History Month, 1968 (Proc. ~ 
SEE) tnemisennansmnlie 287 
Imports of petroleum and petroleum 
products (Proc. 3823) -......._.... 144 
Law Day, U.S.A., 1968 (Proc. 3828)_.. 282 
LULAC Week (Proc. 3827) -.-.--_---. 280 
National Poison Prevention Week, 
BOGS CRUG: SEE) cctestscsecnacn 251 


Red Cross Month, 1968 (Proc. 3825)_. 222 
Protocol 





i a nncciemnni einai 67 
ok fer 134 
PRG, Weel OC nncncsncscessaasanen 346 
Public Broadcasting, Corporation for.. 221, 
311, 347 
Public service careers, preparation for_. 321 
PORE, . CB Ric aniniainaiin 133, 199, 200, 299 
Puerto Ricans, bilingual education 
PRE eeteminnntnimimenainn 217 
Quinn, Dr. Thomas Patrick___------ 289, 290 
CGIRAIG TE. cccemianiseinian 226 
TORE, BN ccninienciniininmntioniviiingiea 193 
TR, A. FRc ncccncscinccaman 174 
Rauscher, Dr. Frank Joseph, Jr_---_- 289, 290 
ee 
ee 213 
Red Cross Month, 1968_............... 222 
Re@ford, Bmmette 6.21... ccnnnccncn 252 
Reedy, George E., Jr_ 29 
Regional economic development er 4 
Rent supplement program-__-----.--.. 331 


Reorganization Plans 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Bewuge (ite. 5 C6 190 cnncctncasen 249 
Reports to the Congress 
Foreign assistance program, FY 1966 
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Reports to the President 


Antipoverty program in 1967_------- 50 
Federal aid to college students___--- 27 
Social Security and Medicare, ad- 
vances under recent amendments... 32 
Textiles and apparel, U.S. Tariff 
PION rca ecamninbmweminn 90 
Veterans employment programs--_-_-- 66 
Vocational and technical education 
PENNE. ean nme 35 


U.S.-Mexico Commission for Border 


Development and Friendship--_-_--- 212 
Research, Uan..................... 339 
Reserve, ordering certain units to active 

BO sake ea sane msm cemane 126 


Resignations and Retirements 


Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Assistant Administrator for 
the War on Hunger, Herbert J. 
DS ees akade hee bennabasimcies 134 
Ambassadors, U.S. 
Ecuador, Wymberley De R. Coerr_. 346 


Vietnam, Republic of, Deputy 
Ambassador Eugene Locke----_-- 134 

Budget, Bureau of the, Director, 
Charlies L. Schultze._...........-. 55 

Civil Aeronautics Board, Chairman, 
Charies Murphy.................... 295 


Commerce Department 
Assistant Secretary for Economic 


Affairs, William H. Shaw_------- 10 
Secretary, Alexander B. Trow- 
ND. ei ahem 295, 300 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
Director, Hobart Taylor, Jr__-.---- 134 
Protocol 
Chief of, James W. Symington_---__ 67 


Deputy Chief of, Chester C. Carter. 134 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 


Welfare, John W. Gardner-_------~-- 125 
State Department, Counselor, Robert 

Be NU inne nonmimn 346 
Transportation Department, Under 

Secretary Everett Hutchinson--_--_- 346 
U.S. attorneys, South Carolina 

Eastern district, Terrel L.Glenn_._. 90 


Western district, John C. Williams. 300 
U.S. Court of Appeals, 8th circuit, 

Chief Judge Charles J. Vogel__--_-- 301 
U.S. district judge, District of Colum- 

bia, Judge Burnita Shelton Mat- 


EE a are ey ear ee 271 
ae it amen camnes 56, 253 
Reynolds, Maynard Clinton____-_---__- 213 
Reynolds, Quentin............-...... 144 
eae ee 243 
Roberts, A. Addison...........--..---. 142 
Rockefeller, John D., III_-_-------- 312, 347 
Romney, Gov. George_-.....-.---_---- 296 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano_.____.--__- 173 
SE, BE cts ae cence cnacnmn 29 
co A ee ee 282 
Rural area programs, budget mes- 

RUUD: sti scenic asada gd acc nsenian cesses ecbalcaias 54, 158 
Rural Electrification Administration, 

DPRRRIAL SOROUTOUS... 5 mene 158 
TE a eee 251 


Ryukyu Islands 
Advisory Committee to High Commis- 


EE See ee Coeneenee ee 293 
Chief Executive, popular election-._. 177 
Safe Streets and Crime Control Act._.. 237 
Safety 
I artis each in nsec tanita 159, 190 
ES eee oer an a ee eee ee 228 
ee ae Tene 159 
Occupational health and safety pro- 
SINNED iaichaits beanie lores cadniaia ls iaaagieadaseanions 104 
| a ee 225 
Samora, Dr. Julian... ............ 29, 345 
CO ae ey a 312, 347 
Sanders, William J_------------------ 213 
Saragat, President Giuseppe_________- 70 


Savings bonds, U.S. 
Industrial Payroll Savings Commit- 
LE” SE ne ee ace ee ear 57 
Minuteman award... ..cs...s0 58 
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Savings and Loan Holding Company 
Amendments of 1967 


Sehiliing; Dr. Baiph.................. 282 
Sehovley, Frans BQ... ............ 312, 347 
Schultze, Charles L......-....--.... 55, 146 
Schwartz, Edward J................. 204 
Science 
Heart transplant, news briefing by 
Dr. Christiaan Barnard__----_---- 7 


Medal. See National Medal of Science. 


Science Advisory Committee, Presi- 
ee a ne eT 312 
ins PUI pesca tn cee ncaa 31 
Soranton, WHR W....nnccescncunnce 142 
SOT, SOE; POO on ec cneimcnn 313 
Selective Service regulations_...--.--- 123 
Senate youth program.-._......-.--..- 129 
Sengstacke, John H. H__-------------- 144 
Seymour, Whitney North-_---_--------- 251 
ee een een 214 
TI, WN I a wisn cin omar aici 10 
Geer, WHR Waco nccccecccssnes 56, 90 
Sicily, earthquake disaster___._------- 70 
NE DI: DORE Dtneancdndmenwned 346 
Sierra Leone, Ambassador from-_------- 90 
Sihanouk, Prince Norodom, of Cam- 
RIO cn cites sclesesnii goad lcacaiiee chtaomm a coisas 18, 35 
OEY, TO Fon cnccaccmmcanien 11, 286 
RERVOR, tr. SSOP. 3 once cence 100 
Silver Bridge tragedy, remarks to meet- 
ing of State officiais................ 233 
Simon, Dr. Merbvert A.................. 313 
I: I coins isectieih tai tciasieciassibibe sca nee daii 282 
I, WR isos aircaimee meine eebaainaee 112 
Shohter, ir. Chattes P...........6.5-c00= 313 
Rs See ec cccbdncaimeonsmanunn 295, 347 
oe nee 282 
a ae 213 
Social security benefits 
I cb ciiciiiincasnnenennes 32 
Sn) SRO onicccnccdnncccnnce 160 
Disapproval of private bill___---__-- 4 
ID aa sascaecica nen senshi es dase ticinsds abv ananaiis 28 
I, TED Dic iid dcaniencscindatnine 29 
Somalia, U.S. visit of Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ebrahaim Egal___------- 59 
Sonnabend, Roger P................-. 112 
South Carolina, U.S. attorney, eastern 
DINED «Stents admnteendcucepne acaemncns 90 
Soviet Union, State of the Union 
WIE a trciwenndnimeniammieiendin 72 
Space program 
Budget message................. 154, 157 
U.S. Aeronautics and Space Activities, 

Ot,  eeticccudnekaacancoees 
NE SII oi cicceicncdaniancdannwencn 172 
RINE, TOD aicicicncccmassccnne 28 
Spellman, Dr. Mitchell...........-... 100 
Rpt; WR Bn inwccnecwccimanons 31 
State Department 

Ambassadors, appointments, etc_---- 134 
Assistant Secretary for Educational 

and Cultural Affairs._._.......-... 59, 90 
RIN 6 8 ee eee 346 
Memorandum on overseas reductions 

in personnel and travel___-.._---_ 80 
State Employment Service Directors, 

WIIG fe kcciiceetawescacencwuen 323 
State of the Union message___-_-____- 70 
Statements by the President 

Armed Forces, increased benefits..... 31 
Balance of payments, outlining pro- 
EOUR: OF DOIN sno icodincians 20 
College students, Federal aid to_----. 27 
Commodity Exchange Act amend- 
DIDS ecitcccnccccncecenpanmae ces 323 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967_._---------- 29 


Employment of “Vietnam era” vet- 
erans in the Federal Government... 269 


Foreign travel to the U.S_--_-------- 320 
Health and housing project for Wash- 
RR, SEN so viiicmaccedsncmas eas 99 
Hill, Sen. Lister, retirement_-------- 102 
Insurance crisis in our cities____-__-_ 142 
League of United Latin American 
MNOS no cen cceancenseensa 280 
National Advisory Council on Supple- 
mentary Centers and Services__--_- 213 


Statements by the President—Continued 
National Council on the Humanities. 252 


North Korea, situation with.--.--___ 133 

Nuclear nonproliferation treaty, sub- 
ee ee 81 

Nuclear weapons, treaty for prohibi- 
tion in Latin America___.--.~---__-. 288 


President’s Commission for the Ob- 
servance of Human Rights Year 


a ee nr a ee 173 
Ryukyu Islands, popular election of 

CRNA PNUD heii cccmannme 177 
Savings bond program_-_--_-----_--_ 57 


Social Security Amendments of 1967_ 28 


Spanish-speaking Americans, pro- 
OE FR is i ccmiscccnndcasnn 344 
Truth-in-lending bill_.............. 193 

Urban Coalition, John W. Gardner as 
I ah ta tice chien ccc lisachage 289 
WHeetns SICNNNIONR. oink niitdcncsconane 198 

Vocational and technical education 
PROGINS hceencccadsnsncsacscne 35 
Stay in School program--__-....------ 217 
Stevens, Dr. Sylvester K............... 193 
PP, FIED Dieicticciceccneccwan 214 
Stockpile dispossis..............2...... 190 
Stroessner, President Alfredo_____-._-_ 346 
Beurtevant, Altea F...........ccccas 11, 286 
TU, TOU sa cist tscicinicncind sida ta dete eicane iain 29 


Supplemental appropriations request.. 264 
Sutton, Leonard von B__---------- 319, 347 
OGM, Di. EA Fa sice cascancacs 98, 100 
Swearing-In Ceremonies 

Administrative Conference of the 


United States, Chairman-_-__------_- 127 
Bureau of the Budget, Director___--_-_ 146 
Council of Economic Advisers, mem- 

NE centennial atic mals hate omadose 292 
Symington, James W................. 67 
Tariff Commission, report on textiles 

Oe Sone nie ccccascce 90 
Tariffs and trade agreements 

Economic Report, 1968__......------ 186 

International Grains Arrangement of 

BEE  ciumcbnccmmannncinmanouaiate 124 

Taxation 
ct ee aN 149, 151 
Consumer message._............... 230 
Economic Report, 1968_............-- 183 
News conference remarks on__------ 68 
State of the Union message__--.---_ 78 
ROE TREE, PO ica cactcactncnanases 134 
Taye, Gen. Maxwell............. 345, 346 
EE SR i cc eccenasecccennccenes 218 
Telles, Ambassador Raymond----_._- 203, 212 
Textiles and apparel report__..___ ~~~ 90 
Thailand, Ambassador from-_-_-_--.----- 90 
ND DE iin cbendsnmmniiesae 298, 323 
ce 313 
‘saneeee, TIORbY Of... nnccnnnnns 288 
nS, TEE. CORN. oc eceanuine 313 


Trade, balance of payments statement. 25 
Transportation, Department of 


Budget mossage.................. 154, 158 
WEE MOONE ii ciinccccnacconnaden 346 
Transportation, urban__.-..-....-...- 337 
Travel 
See also President's travel. 
Americans abroad_-_-_-_- 17, 19, 24, 69, 79, 80 
Foreign travel to the US., state- 
eg ap oe 320, 342 
Treasury Department 
Assistant Secretary................. 281 
Assistant Secretary for International 
ME  scactenecnnuieesouacweus 301, 311 
Budget amendment request___-_-_-- 322 
PONCOUOE, WUTC C6 occ nccsccncicnn 249 
Press briefing by Secretary Fowler_._._ 68 
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